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MUSICAL AMERICA 
LEADS IN PROTEST 
ON TEACHERS’ TAX 


Letters to Mayor O’Brien and 
New York Newspapers by A. 
Walter Kramer, Editor, Ex- 
press Indignation at Proposed 
Bill to License Music Schools 
and Teachers—Committee of 
Fifty Organized by C. M. Tre- 
maine to Combat Measure— 
Virtually All Important Or- 
ganizations Represented in 
Vigorous Campaign Against 
Crippling Taxation 


NTENSE indignation on the part of 

musicians and music teachers in 
every branch of the profession in New 
York City was aroused at the report, 
om June 21, of the city administration’s 
proposal to raise additional revenue 
by means of a license fee on music 
schools and similar enterprises. Must- 
caAL AMERICA was in the van of a con- 
certed protest which was immediately 
organized. A letter to Mayor John P. 
O’Brien and to each of the daily news- 
papers, couched in strongest terms of 
protest, was written the same day by A. 
Walter Kramer, editor-in-chief of 
MustcaL AMERICA, and received wide 


‘© attention. 


Under the bill in question, which was 


‘drafted by Alderman E. J. Sullivan, the 
“ License Commissioner would appoint 


five persons as “an examining board of 
dance and stage crafts.” Each member 
would have to be a reputable person 
and each would represent a different 
branch of these arts. The examining 
beard would charge $25 for each ex- 
amination on applications to conduct 
music, dramatic art or radio broadcast- 
ing schools. Each teacher examined in 
these fields would be required to pay 
$12.50. The same fees would be 1m- 
posed when the license was granted. 
The revenue expected would be $250,000 
a year. Alderman Sullivan stated that 
schools of music in universities would 
be exempted. 


Prompt Action Is Taken 


Feeling the need of prompt action to 
combat the further pressing of any such 
measures. executives of _MUSICAI 
AMERICA conferred. planning a meet 
ing for general protest and organization 
of defense measures on the part of mu- 
sicians. music teachers and various or- 
ganizations. However. during this con- 
ference. it was learned that C. M. Tre- 
maine, director of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, had al- 
ready called a similar meeting, after a 
luncheon conference with singing teach 
ers at the Town Hall Club, and Must- 
cat AMERICA joined forces with him. 

This meeting was held on the eve- 
ning of June 22 in Steinway Hall, when 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Nikolai Sokoloff Opens a Series of Outdoor Willem van Hoogstraten Conducts the New 
Programs with the New York Orchestra at York Philharmonic-Symphony in the Lewisohn 
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Season Is Begun in Hollywood Bowl 


OS ANGELES,, July 11.—After 

many conferences and much discus- 
sion, the twelfth consecutive season of 
summer concerts in the Hollywood Bowl 
was to open tonight and continue for the 
customary eight weeks, with four con- 
certs each week. Alfred Hertz, the 
Bowl’s first conductor, was to open the 
series. John Charles Thomas will be 
the first soloist on July 13. Artists en- 
gaged to appear later are: Queena 
Mario, July 20, and Isobel Baillie, Eng- 
lish soprano, July 27. Grace Moore 
and Jascha Heifetz are tentatively an- 
nounced for concerts on Aug. 3 and 10 
respectively. 

Following Mr. Hertz, a veritable bri- 
gade of conductors will be placed on 
parade. The schedule is as follows: 
Nicholas Slonimsky, five concerts; Mr 
Hertz, July 20; Arthur Kay, one con- 
cert before Sir Hamilton Harty comes 
on July 25. Richard Lert, Aug. 1; 
Raymond Paige, Aug. 8; Ossip Gabri- 
lowitsch, five concerts between Aug. 
10 and 20, also appearing as pianist on 
Aug. 17; Pietro Cimini and Alfred 
Newman, Aug. 12; Nathaniel Finston, 
conductor of ballets, July 29 and Aug. 
19; Hans Blechschmidt, Aug. 17; 
Charles Shepherd, Aug. 19; Bernardino 
Molinari, Aug. 22 to Sept. 2. One con- 
cert each week will be broadcast by 
NBC. 

Verdi’s Requiem will be sung by a 
chorus of 300 under Father Finn on 


July 22. Ballets are to be given as fol- 


lows: Fanchon and Marco, July 15; 
Harold Hecht, July 29; Benjamin Ze 
mach, Aug. 5; Albertina Rasch, Aug 
12: Leroy Prinz, Aug. 19; Kurt Baer 
Aug. 26, and Francesca Braggioti., 
Sept. 2. 


Following the announcement earlier 


in the season that there would be n 


concerts in the Bowl this summer, con- 
sultations were held by various groups. 
Merle Armitage, who had begun a se- 
ries of band concerts in the Greek Thea- 
tre in Griffith Park, took over the con- 
tracts of the musicians; and, backed by 
the Summer Continuance Association, 
sought to negotiate a lease on the Bowl. 
Nothing came of these overtures. 
Meanwhile, there had been organized 
the Symphonies under the Stars Foun- 
dations, largely through the instrumen- 
tation, it is said, of persons having wide 
radio connections. The Bowl directors 
finally leased the Bowl to this organi- 
zation for two years, with the agree- 
ment, it is reported, that the institution 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Strauss’s Arabella Has Premiere 
in Dresden 

(By Cable to Musical America) 

RESDEN, July 2.—The world 

premiere of Richard Strauss’s 
opera Arabella, given at the Opera 
here last night, was a brilliant suc- 
cess. The work is acclaimed as an 
other Rosenkavalier. Strauss has 
never done anything more beautiful 
than the first half of this opera and 
the close, though the last act will 
require drastic cuts to insure a bal- 
ance. The production was beauti 
ful. The composer, Conductor 
Clemens Krauss and the singers 
Ursuleac and Jerger received a 
stupendous ovation. G. DE C. 

A detailed review of the per 
formance by Geraldine de Courcy 
will appear in the next issue of 
Mustcat AMERICA.—Editor. 


SUMMER SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS OPENED 
WITH FRESH ZEST 


Sixteenth Annual Stadium Event 
Is Heard by Audience of 14,000 
—Van Hoogstraten Conducts 
New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony for Twelfth Year— 
Ninth Symphony of Beethoven 
Draws Two Ernormous 
Crowds—Sokoloff Begins N. Y. 
Orchestra Series at Weston, 
Conn., for Capacity Assembly 
—Concerts Given in Attractive 
Natural Amphitheatre 





N audience estimated at 14,000 

gathered for the opening of the 
sixteenth consecutive season of the out- 
door concerts in the Lewisohn Stadium 
of the College of the City of New York 
on the evening of June 29. The or- 
chestra was again the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony and,for his 
twelfth season, Willem van Hoogstraten 
was the conductor. The huge crowd 
listened with rapt attention to a pro- 
gram which was composed of excerpts 
from Wagner operas in memory of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the composer’s 
death, and the Brahms C Minor Sym- 
phony signaling the centenary of 
Brahms’s birth. 

During the intermission, Adolph 
Lewisohn, honorary chairman of the 
Stadium Concerts Committee, made a 
short address expressing his gratitude 
at the patronage of the concerts. 

The program was as follows: 

Introduction to Act III of Lohengrin; 

Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from Gdtter- 


dammerung; Prelude and Liebestod from 
Tristan und Isolde; Overture to Die 


Meistersinger a“ .... Wagner 
Symphony No. 1, in C Minor......Brahms 
In spite of the somewhat torrid 


weather, the orchestra played with 
finish. Mishel Piastro, concertmaster 
during the winter, was at the first desk 
for his initial Stadium experience, and 
Cornelius van Vliet shared the first 
’cello desk with Alfred Wallenstein. 


Rain Stops Several Concerts 


One of the all-Russian programs 
which have proved so popular in former 
years was projected for the second eve- 
ning but only Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Schéhérazade had been played when 
rain made it necessary to abandon the 
remainder of the list. The following 
evening, rain again interfered but 
warning came soon enough for the con- 
cert to be given in the great hall of 
the City College nearby, where, des- 
pite almost unbearable heat, the audi- 
ence listened with interest to the Fourth 
Symphony of Tchaikovsky, the Wil- 
liam Tell Overture and works by Bach, 
Saint-Saéns, Sibelius and others. 

The run of bad weather continued for 
another night and on July 2, the concert 

(Continued on page 4) 








UMMER music—the term is gain- 
ing in scope and in significance. 
Warm days used to bring relaxation 
in musical activities, and, except for 
the Stadium concerts in New York and 
a few scattered festival and opera cen- 
tres throughout the country, serious 
music was too weighty a burden to be 
imposed on the ears of the populace. 
Although several of these festival and 
opera centres have had to suspend op- 
erations, the summer of 1933 is digni- 
fied by a really amazing number of new 
symphonic ventures—and serious ones, 
to boot. All sorts of influences may 
be at work behind this up-springing of 
warm weather musical endeavors, and 
it is not difficult to ascertain some of 
them. Whether the Little Theatre 
movement, which has developed so re- 
markably into summer performances of 
the highest type has anything definite 
to do with its sister art, music, may be 
questioned, but certainly it has unwit- 
tingly pointed a way. 

The unemployment crisis has cer- 
tainly had some influence. The neces- 
sity for musicians to seek work, having 
been denied it for long and wearisome 
months, has, from sheer desperation in 
some cases, created that work. Per- 
formances held under unemployment re- 
lief auspices all winter in New York 
have extended into summer, and have 
spread from the city into its environs. 
This brings in another aspect of the 
situation. People living in cities, towns 
and villages near the centre, who have 
had to rely for musical pleasure on 
visits to the metropolis or evenings 
spent beside their radios and phono- 
graphs, are now having music in their 
midst, localized to some extent by iden- 
tification with local interests. 


Wanted: More Music 


An ever-growing desire for more and 
more music may also be a factor in this 
sudden wealth of summer sound to be 
heard in New York and thereabouts. 
Interest is growing in symphonic music, 
it is evident. Partial responsibility may 
certainly be traced to the radio, with 
its number of symphonic broadcasts. 

The concerts of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony at the Lewisohn 
Stadium have already opened, on June 
29, with Willem van Hoogstraten con- 
ducting. Six weeks of the eight weeks’ 
season are to be in his hands, and Hans 
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Summer Music Gains in Scope 


Kindler and Leon 
have a week. 

Several out-of-town series show even 
more pointedly the new trend. Nikolai 
Sokoloff opened the concerts of the 
New York Orchestra in a new stadium 
at his estate, Music Hill, in Weston, 
Conn., on July 6. Three concerts a 
week for six weeks are planned, on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, 
with soloists for many programs, and 
special operatic and one-composer lists. 

Connecticut, too, was the scene of two 
Sunday “twilight” concerts by the Man- 
hattan Symphony at the Long Shore 
Beach Club in Westport. Chalmers 
Clifton conducted on June 25 and July 2. 
A projected series was abandoned after 
this. 

The Musicians Symphony Orchestra, 
which gave regular concerts in New 
York during the winter, opened a se- 
ries under Antonia Brico at the West- 
chester County Centre in White Plains 
on June 28. The County Centre has 
been transformed into a garden for the 
nightly concerts, which are known as 
the County Centre Garden Pops. Guest 
conductors, among them Jaffrey Harris, 
will be heard, and soloists will take part. 

On the estate of Frank A. Vander- 
lip, donated for the purpose, at Scar- 
borough, Sandor Harmati opened his 
Starlight Symphony series on July 9, 
under the auspices of the Musicians 
Emergency Fund. Inc. 

New York, itself, has other musical 
events in addition to the Stadium con- 
certs. Two of the Naumburg concerts 
on the Mall in Central Park have al- 
ready been given, the first on May 30, 
David Mannes, conductor, and the sec- 
ond on July 4, with Jaffrey Harris. 
Rudolph Thomas will lead the third, 
on July 31, and Leon Barzin the fourth, 
on Labor Day. 

Rudolph Thomas is leading a series 
of free concerts with the New York 
Civic Orchestra in Forest Park Queens, 
on Sundays, some afternoon, some eve- 
ning, and at the Brooklyn Museum on 
Saturday afternoons. The first of the 
former was given on June 11, the latter 
began on June 10. 

The sum of these is, in a word, 
music. And when we take into account 
the Boston Symphony Pops and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s concerts in 
Robin Hood Dell, we realize that for 
the Atlantic Seaboard, at least, it is a 
sum that any summer can be proud of. 


Barzin will each 


Stadium and Sokoloff Series Open 


(Continued from page 3) 
had again to be given indoors. The 
main works were the Franck Sym- 
phony, the first Arlésienne Suite of 
Bizet, and Debussy’s Afternoon of a 
Faun. 

On July 3, the first concert after the 
opening to be given outdoors, a fair 
sized audience applauded a Haydn 
Symphony, excerpts from Das Rhein- 
gold, Strauss’s Don Juan and shorter 
works. 

The program projected for Indepen- 
dence Day was entirely of works by 
American composers excepting two, 
and these pointed in an American di- 
rection — Wagner’s Grand Festival 
March, written for the opening of the 
Philadelphia Centennial of 1876, and 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony. Un- 
fortunately, after the Wagner number 
and, Rubin Goldmark’s Negro Rhap- 
sody, it began to rain and the concert 
was again terminated. An interesting 
feature of the next program was Van 


Anrooy’s Dutch Rhapsody, Pieter Hein, 
a fantasy on Dutch tunes. 


Royal Welcome for the Ninth 


Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, always 
hailed with delight at these concerts, 
was given for the tenth successive sea- 
son on the evening of July 6. Mr. van 
Hoogstraten opened the program with 
the same composer’s First Symphony 
which proved an interesting contrast. 
The soloists in Beethoven's final sym- 
phonic work were Nina Morgana, so- 
prano; Sophie Braslau, contralto; Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and Frederic Baer, 
The chorus was that of the 
Schola Cantorum, Hugh Ross, con 
ductor. The performance was one of 
the best heard in the Stadium. with an 
audience estimated at 13,000. The work 
was repeated the following evening with 
an equally large audience. 

Saturday night, excerpts from Ber 
lioz’s Damnation of Faust were fea- 


bass. 


tured together with the Brahms Fourth 
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Antonia Brico, Who Is Leading the Musicians 
Symphony in a Westchester Series 


ORCHESTRA COMMENCES 
SERIES IN WESTCHESTER 


Antonia Brico Leads “Pop” Concerts of 
Musicians Symphony at 
White Plains 

With the Westchester County Centre 
at White Plains transformed into some- 
thing very like a European biergarten, 
the first of the series of nightly “pop” 
concerts was given by the Musicians 
Symphony Orchestra on the evening of 
June 28, with Antonia Brico conduct 
ing. 

The floor of the County Centre was 
partially screened off, while evergreen 
trees and maples, together with Chinese 
lanterns in gay colors, lent a festive 
atmosphere. Tables. boxes and balcony 
were. well filled,-and the entire audience 
was estimated at between 1,000 and 
1,500 persons 

Miss Brico, a young Californian, 
who was heard last winter in New York 
with the same orchestra, conducted with 
finesse and gave able and musicianly 
interpretations of am admirably made 
program. Beginning with the Meister- 
singer Overture, Miss Brico offered the 
Nutcracker Suite of Tchaikovsky and 
works by Puccini, Dvorak, Sibelius and 
Kreisler, and Liszt’s Les Préludes 

Beginning the second week, there 
were soloists on Monday, Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings. Those appear- 
ing during the first week were Dorothy 


Symphony and the following evening, 
the ever-popular Pathétique Symphony 


of Tschaikovsky with works by Jo- 
hann and Richard Strauss, Weber. 
Humperdinck and Debussy. J. 


Weston Concerts Begin 
To the accompaniment of the pleas- 
ant manifestations of summer, which 
included a piping whip-poor-will and 


a full moon, and in surroundings of 
great charm and natural beauty, the 


out-door series of the New York Or- 
chestra was opened on July 6, on the 
Weston, Conn., estate of its conductor, 
Nikolai Sokoloff. More than 1,500 per- 
sons, a capacity audience, enjoyed the 
music—Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, 
Tchaikovsky s Romeo and Juliet, De- 
bussy’s Afternoon of a Faun and Ber- 
lioz’s Rakoczy March—seated on com- 
fortable benches, in a row of boxes, and 
some on rugs on the grass at the back 
and sides of the natural amphitheatre 
This was at once a climax and a be 
ginning—climax to several months’ work 
of subscription organization throughout 
Fairfield County, and the beginning of 









Sandor Harmati Conductor of a Starlight 
Orchestral Series in Scarborough 


STARLIGHT CONCERT 





Harmati Conducts Orchestra in Pro- 
gram on Vanderlip Estate 

The first of a series of Sunday eve- 
ning starlight symphony concerts by an 
orchestra of sixty unemployed musicians 
under the baton of Sandor Harmati was 
given on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank A. Vanderlip at Scarborough, 
Westchester County, July 9, with Ivan 
Ivantzoff, tenor, as soloist. 

Mr. Harmati arranged a_ well-con- 
trasted program which began with the 
Overture to Rienzi and included Stra 
vinsky’s Fire Bird Suite, Herbert’s 
American Fantasy and as a novelty, 
\lfven’s Swedish rhapsody, Midsummet 
Wake. Mr. Ivantzoff was heard in Lo 
hengrin’s Narrative and the Prize Song 
from Die Meistersinger. 

The outdoor amphitheater in which 
the concert took place made an excel 
lent setting, and the orchestra sounded 
well, responding with definiteness to 
Mr. Harmat’s baton. Mr. Ivantzoft 
was applauded with zest after both his 


S( ric Ss, 


Minty, violinist; Willem Durieux, ’cel 


list, and Bennett Challis, baritone. 
Those announced for the third week 
were Camillo Pagano, Sigurd Nilssen 
and Rona Valdez. It is planned to have 
several guest conductors later in the 
season. 


the career of the New York Orchestra, 
which had been previously heard under 
Mr. Sokoloff only in a January New 
York concert. The plan of the organ- 
ization is to depend solely on subscrip- 
tions, without guarantors, and the re- 
sponse of the county at this first event 
was a gratifying indication of the prac- 
ticability of this type of support. Mr. 
Sokoloff expressed his appreciation in 
a short address after intermission, 
thanking the chairmen and committees, 
the press, Richard Copley, the man- 
ager, and all the others who had worked 
untiringly to make the series possible. 
Management Is Expert 

The evening’s proceedings ran 
smoothly, with expert management of 
the throng of people and automobiles, 
hundreds of the latter being parked in 
a seven-acre field near by. 

Listeners were in their places early, 
to hear the opening chords of the sym- 
phony, and a “foyer” made by a tree- 
enclosed meadow adjoining the amphi 
theatre was filled with animated and 
distinguished groups during intermis- 
(Continued on page 11) 
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Primitive Performances Equalled 
Those of Modern Technicians 
in Power to Evoke Impulses 
and Emotions — Restricted 
Means Counterbalanced by Ex- 
tensive Range of Dynamics— 
Ukulele Not Indigenous to the 
Country, But Imported by 
Portugese Some Fifty Years 
Ago—Simple Equipment Made 
the Medium of Impressive 
Playing arid Singing 


By T. MARKHAM TALMAGE 


ONOLULU, July 1.—Great art 
lies in the ability of a performer 


on any instrument to arouse a 
definite thought, emotion or impulse in 
the mind and heart of the listener. It 
does not consist of the abundance of 
notes that can be produced per second, 
nor in the shades of tone that be evoked. 
On this basis the artistry of the primi- 
tive musician equals and sometimes ex- 
cels the art of the modern musician 
with his brilliant technique and highly 
developed instruments. 

Hawaiian musicians of a former day 
were extremely circumscribed by the 
form and limitations of their instru- 
ments; yet the music they played was 
stirring on occasion. The two instru- 
ments with the widest range of color, 
the ukeke and the ohehanoihu, are no 
longer in regular use, having disap- 
peared almost immediately after the 
Hawaiians’ contact with European 
civilization. 

Although the ukulele is often re 
garded by Americans as distinctively 
Hawaiian, it is not a Hawaiian instru- 
ment and was never found in the coun- 
try until about fifty years ago, when it 
was brought here by the Portugese. 
The Portugese name was “braga,” but 
it suggested a jumping flea to the 
Hawaiians, who called it by that name 
in their own language—‘“uku lele.” 


Strings of Vegetable Fibre 


The ukeke was a stringed instrument 
made of a slightly bowed flat stick 
about eighteen inches long and an inch 
and a half wide. On this were fastened 
two or three strings made originally of 
a vegetable fibre. When plucked, they 
gave forth a gentle sound. A _ twig 
acted as a little bridge and raised the 
pitch. The strings were normally 
tuned to a fourth. The ukeke was held 
in the lips by one end and extended in 
an horizontal position to the left of the 
player. He then plucked the strings 
and varied the quality of tone by using 
the resonating chamber of his mouth. 
But the ukeke was not like a jew’s 
harp. No stopping of the strings was 
attempted. We may think that such 
an instrument possessed few possibili- 
ties; but, as a matter of fact, the expert 
player could quicken amorous senti- 
ments by the skillful use of it. 

Also limited in tonal range but 
susceptible of fine emotion was the 
ohehanoihu, a nose flute. One or two, 
or three holes at most, were bored in a 
stick of bamboo, the pitch of the tones 
depending largely on the position of the 
hand. The normal result with the 
common two-holed nose flute was a com- 
pass of approximately A Flat, F and E 
Flat. If the player was adept in the 
use of his nostrils he might achieve a 
note or two more. 

The nose flute was held horizontally 
in front of the face. The blowing was 
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A Dancer Who Performs the Uli-Uli Hula, 
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from a Painting by Mrs. Elizabeth Baskerville 


McNaughton, Wife of Lieutenant McNaughton, an Aviator in the United States Army 


done through the right nostril. The 
left thumb closed the left nostril, while 
the fingers of the same hand went 
down and up to cover and uncover the 
first hole. A finger of the right hand 
covered the hole near the other end of 
the instrument. 


Sent “Worded” 


Such skill was possible, with the nos- 
tril as embouchure, that “worded” 
messages could be transmitted to a con- 
siderable distance. Here again, as with 
the ukeke, the ohehanoihu was often 
used in the quiet of the tropical night 
as a lover sent his message out on the 
gentle breeze. 

Wind instruments of a _ simpler 
nature were the gourd whistle, the ti 
leaf whistle, the conch shell and the 
bull roarer. The resultant sounds can 
be imagined. The Hawaiians also had 
a true jew’s harp made of a small piece 
of wood and a coconut leaf stem. 

Their percussion instruments were 
of wide variety—the wooden kettle 
drum (pahu), a hollow log with a 
shark skin stretched over it; the coco- 
nut drum (puniu), a coconut shell with 
the top portion removed and a fish skin 
drawn over the opening; the calabash 
(ipu), a combination of two gourds 
fastened together; bamboo pipes, large 
and small; sticks of various lengths; 
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pebbles for castanets; gourd rattles with 
seeds; and fringed bamboo tubes which 
were used for tapping. 

With this simple equipment, musicians 
were able to get an amazing variety of 
effects. Hampered by questions of 
pitch and the scope of their instru- 
ments, they acquired an astonishing 
ability to make the most of the material 
at hand. 

Two Main Classes of Songs 

While there was great diversity ot 
expression in the Hawaiian songs, 
these fell into two general classes—the 
oli mele and hula mele. The oli songs 
resembled recitatives, and were usually 
unaccompanied solos. Much of the edu- 
cation of the ordinary people came 
through the olis They told of the 
heavens, the sky, the ocean, the earth, 
the stars, the sun, the moon and natural 
phenomena. Olis were sung in honor 
of the king and many other people, in- 
cluding especially beloved  chikiren. 
They contained the genealogical tables 
of the race, and related deeds of illus 
trious ancestors. Abstract ideas, such 
as joy, disdain, mockery, etc., were also 
incorporated. The olis were used for 
prayer, for prophecy, for lamentation, 
for announcements and accompanying 
gifts. 

Hula songs were in use with or with- 
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A Characteristic Hawaiian Melody, "O Keku tho Eo,” as Played on the Ukeke by Mrs. Kawaima- 
kaonalii Hao and Containing Examples of Complex Pulsations, Such as Four and One- 
half / Four Time and Three and One-half / Four Time 
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SUBTLETY AND ART IN ANCIENT HAWAIIAN MUSIC - 


out the dance, usually accompanied by 
rhythmic instrumentation and often 
sung by several persons or by a large 
number. These songs were freer in 
movement than the olis and many of 
them had more melody. Still, to us, 
they would seem narrowly limited in 
opportunities of expression. 
Varied Ornamentation 

Save for inaccuracies of pitch 
due to fatigue or lack of care, and de- 
liberate wavering of the pitch after the 
manner of the trill either above or be- 
low the main tones, the songs in the old 
days were mostly confined to two, 
three, or four notes. There were grace 
notes, anticipations, slurs, portamentos, 
a variation of volume, and trills; but 
no runs. An effect produced by a 
rapid staccato on a sustained vowel 
gave the impression of a trill without 
varying the pitch. 

And, as with the players, so it was 
with the singers—limitations imposed 
by a restricted compass were counter- 
balanced by rhythmic designs and by 





A Young Musician Playing the Nose Flute 
(Ohehanoihu) 


an ability to use, with remarkable 
dexterity, the few notes available. 


The Psychology of Rh#thm 


The Hawaiian understood the psy- 
chology of rhythm. He knew the im- 
pression to be made by use of the regu- 
lar beat as we heard it in the play, The 
Emperor Jones, and the intensity of the 
sound of rain as exemplified to us in the 
drama which had that word as its title. 
The regular drip of water was a form of 
torture practiced in medieval days. 
American Indians worked themselves 
into different moods by use of the 
regularly beating tomtom—so did the 
African Negroes. 

The Hawaiian employed additional 
devices—an irregular beat and the in- 
troduction of the unexpected into a 
song. Arkangelski drew on such a de- 
vice in his simple setting of The Lord's 
Prayer, where, following the alternate 
use of two chords—tonic and dominant 
—in identical repetitions and steady 
pulsations, he suddenly introduced the 
sub-dominant on an wnexpected ac- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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PRICES WELL LIKED 


Season in Hippodrome Extended 
as Performances Continue 
to Draw 





Grand opera at popular prices, sung 
in the Hippodrome by the Chicago 
Opera Company under the management 
of Alfredo Salmaggi, has exerted so 
strong a pull that extra weeks have been 
added to the original schedule of four. 

Crowded houses have been the rule; 
many devotees were turned away on oc- 
casion; and a fall season, to begin in 
the same house in September and con- 
tinue for approximately three months, 
is now on the books. The series is still 
in progress. 

Samson et Dalila, given on July 2, 
had not been heard in New York since 
1925, when it was produced at the Met- 
ropolitan. At the Hippodrome, the title 
roles were taken with pronounced suc- 
cess by Pasquale Ferrara and Agnes 
De Lorme. Pasquale Amato, always 
admired in whatever role he appears, 
was the High Priest ; and with Giuseppe 
Bamboschek conducting, the perform- 
ance moved convincingly. 


Standard Works Are Sung 


Less novel, but no less impressive, 
were presentations of La Traviata, Ri- 
goletto, Il Trovatore, Hansel and Gretel 
(in English), Faust, Carmen, Madama 
Butterfly, La Forza del Destino, Tosca, 
La Bohéme, Martha, Aida, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci. Mr. Bam- 
boschek and Fulgenzio Guerrieri shared 
conductorial duties, each coming in for 
a just share of the general acclaim. An 
addition to this arrangement was the 
very successful appearance of Graham 
Harris at the conductor’s desk for 
Hansel and Gretel. Repetitions of fa- 
vorite operas frequently brought 
changes in the casting. 

Individual achievements were often 
outstanding. Mr. Amato was at his 
distinctive best as Scarpia, in La Forza 
del Destino, as Amonasro and as Mar- 
cello, invariably rousing his audiences 
to demonstrations of loyal enthusiasm. 
In Tosca his associates were Lola 
Monti Gorsey and Giuseppe Radaelli, 
who sang the soprano and tenor roles 
with skill and artistic effect. Miss 
Monti Gorsey scored as Violetta, when 
Lawrence Power and Claudio Frigerio 
had the chief male roles. A new so- 
prano, Annunciata Garrotto, sang in- 
telligently as Butterfly and acted the 
part with fine taste. Giuseppe Inter- 
rante was an excellent Sharpless. 


ed Win Approval 
Marie 


owers had to her credit a 
number of characterizations in which 
she was uniformly successful. She was 
an appealing Suzuki, a regal Amneris, 
a dramatic Acuzena and a Maddelena 
of original imagination, singing always 
with a tone of rich timbre. Rigoletto 
was performed with Ciro de Ritis giving 
a moving interpretation of the Jester’s 
character, with Enrico Dimitry as a 
Duke whose suave voice fitted the music 
perfectly, and with Dorothy Chapman 
as an accomplished Gilda. Carmen was 
mounted in generous style, the impor- 
tation of horses adding to the brio of 
the final scene. The title role was well 
accounted for by Anita Klinova, and in 
Aroldo Lindi the audience found a Don 
José very much to its liking. There 
was, too, the sure success won by Edith 
Alexander, of New York, who appeared 
as Micaela. 

Della Samoiloff strengthened her po- 
sition when she sang Leonora in La 
Forza del Destino and Aida. Bernice 
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OPERA AT POPULAR Orchestral Concerts Brilliantly 
Presented for Century of Progress 


C BcAce: July 10—The Century of 

Progress series of concerts given 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in 
the Auditorium Theatre under the aus- 
pices of the Chicago Friends of Music 
came to a brilliant close with a Bee- 
thoven-Wagner program on June 29. 
Frederick Stock conducted the Ninth 
Symphony and excerpts from Tristan 
und Isolde. The choir was furnished 
by the Apollo Musical and the Swedish 
Choral clubs; admired soloists were 
Marjorie Maxwell, Louise Harrison 
Slade, Eugene F. Dressler and Raymond 
Koch. The performance was thrilling: 
Mr. Stock received an ovation, and the 
soloists came in for a large share of 
the applause. 

A Wagner-Strauss program opened 
the series on June 7, the soloist being 
Claire Dux. She was the object of an 
ardent demonstration, the audience 
standing and shouting its approval of 
her singing. The orchestra, augmented 
to 100 players, played magnificently 
under Mr. Stock. 

Rudolph Ganz’s first appearance here 
as leader of a full-size symphonic en- 
semble took place on June 22, when he 
officiated as guest conductor in Mr. 
Stock’s absence. Mr. Ganz’s mastery 
was apparent in Tchaikovsky’s Pathé- 
tique Symphony, Finlandia by Sibelius 
and Beethoven’s Egmont Overture. His 
interpretations were intensely musical, 
and the audience received him with ac- 
claim. Agnes Conover gave a splendid 
account of MacDowell’s Piano Concerto 
in A Minor. On June 8 Mr. Ganz was 
piano soloist in a Tchaikovsky program, 
his brilliant playing of the Concerto in 
B Flat Minor rousing the audience to 
a manifestation of tumultuous enthu- 
siasm. 

American Program Heard 


The guest conductor on June 21 was 
Karl Krueger, who chose Brahms’s 
First Symphony and _ representative 
music by Mendelssohn, Debussy and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. His interpretations 
were individual and his skill in handling 
the orchestra was greatly admired. 
Marion Claire sang Elsa’s Dream from 
Lohengrin in excellent style. 

A sold-out house was recorded when 
George Gershwin made his first local 
appearance as composer and pianist on 
the American program of June 14. Mr. 
Gershwin was piano soloist in his Con- 
certo in F and Rhapsody in Blue; his 
work An American in Paris was played 
under the direction of William Daly. 
Mr. Stock conducted Hadley’s In Bo- 
hemia and Through the Looking Glass 
by Deems Taylor. 

A program devoted to the American 
Negro had Roland Hayes as soloist on 
June 15. He sang two spirituals, one 





Schalker contributed notably to the 
former performance, and in the latter 
Edward Ransome made a vigorous Ra- 
dames. Charlotte Ryan, Lucy Monroe 
and Lawrence Power were applauded 
as Mimi, Musetta and Rodolfo, respec- 
tively. Faust had Lucy Monroe as the 
heroine and Nino Ruisi impersonating 
Mephistopheles, while the other leading 
roles were taken by Bernice Schalker. 
Mr. Dimitry and Mr. Interrante. Mr. 
Lindi and Carlo Ferretti were cast for 
the important men’s roles in I] Trova- 
tore, the Leonora being Miss Monti 
Gorsey. 
Ballet Is Featured 


Hansel and Gretel had a cast of ex- 
ceptional ability, including Bernice 


Schalker and Maxine Carlo in the title 





Rudolph Ganz, Guest Conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


orchestrated by himself, and other music 
with his usual art. A Symphony in E 
Minor by Florence Price, said to be the 
first symphony by a Negro woman com- 
poser, had its premiere and was well re- 
ceived. Margaret Bonds added an ef- 
fective account of John Alden Carpen- 
ter’s Concertino. 

Performances of The Bartered Bride 
were given by the United Bohemian 
Singing Societies on June 24 and 25, 
in lieu of orchestra concerts. The pre- 
sentation was in native Bohemian style, 
with soloists from the National Theatre 
of Prague, sent as representatives of 
the Czechoslovakian government. Tak- 
ing part in well rounded performances 
were Milo Luka, Marenka Havel-Kova, 
Alois Bragagnolo, Maria MHalama, 
Mirka Stork, Richard Kubla, Pavel Lu- 
dikar, J. R. Krejci, Slavka Krejcova 
and Anton Vosyka. Frank Kubina con- 
ducted excellently, and the local 
choruses provided a rousing  back- 
ground. 


Van Grove Directs Dance 


Ballets conducted by Isaac Van Grove 
were featured on three programs. These 
included dances from Prince Igor ar- 
ranged by Laurent Novikoff and pre- 
sented by Blake Scott and the Novi- 
koff Ensemble; Ravel’s Bolero, danced 
by Ruth Page; and an impressive stag- 
ing of La Guiablesse by William Grant 
Still, with choreography by Miss Page 
and lighting and costumes by Nicholas 
Remisoff. Other works on these occa- 
sions were conducted by Mr. Stock and 
Eric DeLarmarter. 


Mr. Stock conducted the first Satur- 





roles, Beatrice Altieri and Doria Fer- 
nanda. Caroline Andrews was an at- 
tractive Martha in Flotow’s opera, 
singing the florid measures with fluency 
and receiving due applause after The 
Last Rose of Summer. 

A ballet with Martha Henkel as 
premiere danseuse was a feature of sev- 
eral productions, including that of Han- 
sel and Gretel, when the dance entitled 
In Toyland caught the fancy of young 
people in the theatre. 

Singers who did capable work in the 
less conspicuous roles were Barbara 
Stoll, Alice Homer, Nancy Cincola, Eu- 
genio Prosperone, Natale Cervi, Fausto 
Bozzo, Arturo D’Amico, Ludovico Oli- 
viero, Luigi Dalle Molle and Luigi De 
Cesare. D.B. 





Karl Krueger Appeared as Guest iwth the 
Chicago Orchestral Forces 


day night “pop” concert and Mr. De- 
Lamarter the one on June 17. 

Mr. Stock returned to the podium for 
the semi-final concert of the series on 
June 28, giving Stravinsky’s Petrouchka 
and Mossoloff's Iron Foundry. Amy 
Neill, violinist, was soloist. in Lalo’s 
Spanish Symphony, winning a great 
success with her artistry and finished 
technique. A last minute contributor 
to the program was Miss Brems, of the 
Royal Opera of Copenhagen, a young 
singer of admirable gifts. She was 
heard in arias by Gluck, Saint-Saéns 
and Bizet. 

As a climax to Jewish Day at the 
exposition, the pageant, The Romance 
of a People, given in the Soldier’s Field 
Stadium, on July 3 attracted an audience 
of 150,000. Actors to the number of 
3,500 and a chorus of 2,500 took part. 
Mr. Van Grove was the general direc- 
tor and received credit for the great 
success of the presentation. Ritualistic 
music was chiefly used, but a dance was 
composed by Mr. Van Grove. Among 
the associate directors were Leo Kopp, 
Dino Bigalli, Giacomo Spadoni, Henry 
Lauwers, Hy Reznick. Stage directors 
and members of the technical staff were 
Paul Bachelor, Harry Beatty, Edward 
Moore, Ralph Schoolman, Bernard Can- 
tor. Soloists included Adolf Muhlmann, 
Mari Barova, Esther Cadkin, Helen 
Golden, Berte Long, Paul Mallory, 
Ruth Sokol Mills, I. Mishkin, Clarence 
Richter, Pauline Sachs, Emma Laza- 
roff Schaver, Sarah Rose Wexler. 

Marcie A. McLeop 





New York Civic Orchestra 
Several Concert Series 

The New York Civic Orchestra, Ru- 
dolf Thomas, conductor, gave the first 
of three series of concerts under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Museum and 
the State Education Department of the 
University of the State of New York, 
in the museum on June 10. The con- 
certs have taken place weekly in the 
museum on Saturday afternoons. Mr. 
Thomas also conducts a Sunday after- 
noon series at Forest Park, Queens, on 
Sunday evenings. 

On July 1, a children’s series, to take 
place on Saturday mornings in the 
museum, was inaugurated with Elisa- 
beth Santagno, soprano, singing Elsa’s 
Dream from Lohengrin. The soloists 
at the afternoon concert on the same 
day were Harry Braun, violinist, and 
William Britton, baritone. The Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History is 
sponsoring three concerts taking place 
on July 7, 14 and 21. The orchestra 
also played at the Educational Alliance 
on July 5 


Gives 




















Production of Veremectorx. 
Described as “Lyric Epic,” by 
Canteloube, Is Featured—Cen- 
tral Figure Personifies Patriot- 
ism and Work Has Strongly 
Underlined Symbolism—Scenic 
Effect Heightened by Use of 
Sereen Projections—Compan- 
ies of Dancers Vie Simultane- 
ously for Favor of Public— 
Modernism Exemplified in 
Jeunesse, by Ferroud—Con- 
certs Are Plentiful 


By GILBert CHASE 


ARIS, July 1—Musical activity in 
P Paris continued unabated through- 

out June, with ballet and opera as 
the chief attractions. Two visiting cho- 
reographic groups, the Ballets Russes 
de Monte-Carlo and the Balanchine 
Ballets 1933, vied simultaneously for 
the favor of the public, while the Rus- 
sian Opera season at the Chatelet pro- 
vided competition. 

The Paris Opéra’s chief contribution 
to the month’s activity consisted of the 
production of a four-act “lyric epic” 
entitled Vercingetorix, which was 
given its official premiere on June 26. 
The libretto is by M. Etienne Clémentel 
(a French Senator and former Cabinet 
Minister) and M. Louwyck; the music 
by Joseph Canteloube (hitherto best 
known as the composer of a regional 
opera, Le Mas). 

Those who have struggled through 
Caesar’s De Bello Gallico may recall 
that Vercingetorix, chief of the Averni, 
attempted to unite the Gauls in an effort 
to free themselves from the Roman 
yoke. He was finally defeated at Alesia 
(the action takes place about the year 
52 B.C.), and gave himself up to the 
Romans in order to secure an amnesty 
for his followers. 

Taking the figure of Vercingetorix as 
the personification of patriotism, the 
authors of this lyrical epic have clothed 
its action in a strongly underlined sym- 
bolism which makes its primary appeal 
to national sentiment. Along with this, 
there are elements of mysticism, so that 
the work is not simply a straightfor- 
ward representation of an_ historical 
episode. The latter, in fact, is little 
more than a pretext for spiritual thesis. 


Mystical Element Developed 


The second act is the most impres- 
sive, both scenically and musically, al- 
though it has the least action. This act 
takes place on the Isle of Sein, which 
was sacred to the Druidesses. Accord- 
ing to tradition, any man who set foot 
on this island was immediately put to 
death. Vercingetorix, however, defies 
the law, and justifies his boldness by 
the seriousness of his purpose, for he 
comes to seek guidance and inspiration 
for the task that lies before him. In this 
episode the mystical element of the work 
is most fully developed. 

Musically, the composer was well in- 
spired in his portrayal of the wild and 
lonely naturally setting. He employs the 
Martenot radio-electric sound waves 
with telling effect in this scene, as their 
unearthly and eerie tone quality, con- 
tribute to the supernatural atmosphere. 
The scenic effect is heightened by the 
clever use of screen projections to pro- 
duce wave and cloud effects, culminat- 
ing in a realistic storm scene. 

As regards the interpretation, the 


Le Petit Parisien (Excelsior) 


Seen at a Rehearsal of Pierre Octave Ferroud's Ballet, Jeunesse, at the Paris Opéra. 
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From 


the Left: Jean Godelski, Designer; Serge Peretti, Marie Louise Didion and Serge Lifar, 
Dancers; Mr. Ferroud, and J. E. Szyfer, the Conductor 


brunt of the action is borne by Ver- 
cingetorix, who was impressively im- 
personated by Georges Thill. This art- 
ist’s vocal prowess in an exacting role 
was noteworthy. The leading feminine 
role, that of the Druidess Kelti, was 
taken by Marjorie Lawrence, an Aus- 
tralian soprano who has been the dis- 
covery of the season at the Paris 
Opéra, where she has sung in a num- 
ber of important roles since her first 
engagement last winter. Hers is be- 
yond doubt the outstanding voice of 
the Opéra at this moment. She shared 
the honors with Thill. 

Minor roles were sung by Mlle. Nes- 
poulos (as Mélissa, whose love for Ver- 
cingetorix provides an incidental ro- 
mantic interest); Mlle Lapeyrette, 
whose vocal inadequacy was unfor- 
tunately too apparent; Pernet, admira- 
ble as the traitorous chieftain Gobannit ; 
Singher, no less admirable as the chief 
Druid, and Le Clezio, an imposing Reg- 
ulus. The chorus, representing the 
populace, takes an important part in 
the action, particularly in the third act, 
where the whole population is panic- 
stricken at the approach of the Roman 
legionaries. The handling of the mass 
scenes, however, still leaves something 
to be desired. 

Philippe Gaubert conducted the well- 
written if not particularly inspired 
score with characteristic capability. It 
might be added that the settings were 
designed by one of the librettists, M. 
Clémentel, who thus gave a further 
proof of his versatility. 


Reflecting Contemporary Life 


The Opéra has opened its doors to 
musical modernism in the form of 
Pierre Octave Ferroud’s ballet Jeunesse 
(Youth); which “it produced recently 
with Serge Lifar in the leading role. 
Ferroud, a pupil of Florent Schmitt, is 
one of the most prominent among the 
younger French composers, and he is 
also well known as a music critic. He 
carries out the modern idea, which 
dominates the work of so many of the 
younger artists today, of reflecting con- 
temporary life in his music. Thus his 
ballet, the scenario of which is by A. 
Coeuroy, has as its subject the senti- 
mental adventures of a group of modern 
young people at a seaside resort. The 
bathing-suit replaces the ballet-skirt. 

Musically, the work is dynamic rather 
than lyrical, with a generous use of per- 





cussion effects. It is written by a com- 
poser in full command of his idiom, even 
though that idiom may not be equally 
pleasing to all ears. In addition to 
Lifar, other dancers who take part in 
the ballet include Serge Peretti, Mlle. 
Lorcia and Mile. Didion. The chore- 
ography is by Lifar. 

Also in the realm of choreography, 
the Ballets Russes de Monte-Carlo, of 
which Léonide Massine is the guiding 
spirit, have been giving a very success- 
ful season at the large Théatre du 
Chatelet, in alternation with the repre- 
sentations of the Russian Opera. I have 
not seen all the numbers included in the 
repertoire of this ballet troupe, but I 
can describe a typical program. This 
comprised Les Matelots, to music by 
Auric; Les Présages, to music by Tchai- 
kovsky, and The Blue Danube, to music 
by Johann Strauss. 


A “Choreographic Symphony” 


Of these numbers, the most impres- 
sive was Les Présages, for which 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony pro- 
vides the musical background. De- 
scribed as a “choreographic symphony,” 
this ballet portrays in symbolical terms 
man’s struggle with destiny, his fleet- 
ing joys, his moments of success and of 
defeat, and ends with an apotheosis of 
heroism, of those who have triumphed 
against Fate. Throughout, the action is 
perfectly wedded to the music. The 
use of color, both in the setting and the 
costumes, is very striking. 

The Auric ballet, Les Matelots, pro- 
vides the comic relief for the program. 
It is a clever stylization of sailor-steps, 
with eccentric and acrobatic elements, 
deriving its chief effect from the skill 
of the performers. Auric’s music is 
sprightly and to the point. 

In The Blue Danube the familiar sub- 
ject of the Viennese waltz is presented 
in a fresh and unusual manner. I will 
not testify as to the authentic Viennese 
character of the choreographic concep- 
tion, but I will attest its charm and its 
high artistic quality. The sobriety of 
the color-scheme is no less striking in 
its simplicity than that of Les Présages 
is in its boldness. 

The choreography of all these num- 
bers is by Massine, who is also one of 
the most talented dancers of the troupe. 
Other numbers in the repertoire of the 
Ballets Russes de Monte-Carlo are: 
Beach, to music by Jean Francaix (a 
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clever twenty-year-old French com- 
poser); Scuola di Ballo, after Goldoni, 
music by Boccherini; Jeux d’Enfants, 
music by Bizet; La Concurrence, music 
by Auric; Cotillon, music by Chabrier, 
and Les Sylphides, music by Chopin, 
settings after Corot, choreography by 
Fokine. 


Divergent Artistic Sources 


As for the Ballets 1933, which held 
forth in the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées, their repertoire offered a num- 
ber of heterogeneous elements, which 
seemed to spring from widely divergent 
artistic sources. Thus The Seven 
Deadly Sins, text by Bert Brecht, music 
by Kurt Weill, which is really a can- 
tata with incidental choreography, re- 
vealed a sterile modernism which relied 
on exterior effects that one felt to be 
devoid of real substance, as they were 
of outward grace or beauty. Tilly Losch 
was the “star” in this work; but one 
had little opportunity for judging of 
her talent in a work so devoid of the 
real elements of the dance. The text 
was sung by Lotte Lonja, who has a 
flair for interpreting music of this type. 

In Les Songes, to music by Milhaud 
(in a pleasant mood), we find a simple 
theme treated with artistry and imagina- 
tion. The settings, by André Derain, 
exploit the ever-effective possibilities of 
black and white, while in the costumes 
color runs riot. The principal role in 
this number was danced by Tamara 
Toumanova, capable but not brilliant. 

The performances of the Russian 
Opera, which is now under the direc- 
tion of Michel Kachouk, featured Cha- 
liapin in Boris Godounoff and Prince 
Igor, while Tchaikovsky’s Queen of 
Spades, a novelty in this city, was given 
with J. Rogatchewsky in the leading 
role. 

Visiting Orchestras 


The list of recent big events was 
headed by the two concerts given by 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Wilhelm Furtwangler at the 
Opéra. As in previous seasons, the 
house was completely sold out weeks 
ahead of time, and the German orches- 
tra and its leader were given an en- 
thusiastic reception. The programs— 
and this fact was bewailed by most of 
the musical chroniclers—were entirely 
orthodox. They comprised works by 
Beethoven, Dukas (L’Apprenti Sor- 
cier), Strauss (Don Juan), Brahms and 
Wagner, with more Wagner as encores. 

Then came Willem Mengelberg and 
his Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra, whose concerts took place in the 
Salle Pleyel. Here, too, there was much 
enthusiasm, particularly at the first con- 
cert, when Vladimir Horowitz received 
an ovation for his splendid performance 
in the Brahms B Flat Piano Concerto. 
At his second concert, Mengelberg broke 
a lance for Mahler, bringing forward 
the Fourth Symphony, with Mme. Jo- 
Vincent singing the soprano solo in the 
finale. Mahler is probably the last com- 
poser whom the French would be ex- 
pected to like, as he represents the com- 
plete antithesis of the French concep- 
tion of music. In spite of the personal 
prestige which Mengelberg enjoys in 
Paris, it is greatly to be doubted that 
he will be able to make any headway in 
establishing a liking for Mahler’s mu- 
sic in France. 

Next in the order of important events 
came the Brahms Festival at the Salle 
Pleyel, on three days. The first concert 
comprised chamber music, played by 
Alfred Cortot, Jacques Thibaud and 
Pablo Casals. The second concert was 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Opera at Covent Garden Seen in Retrospect 


The Need of More Progressive 
Productions and Better Condi- 
tions for the Rank and File— 
German Works Attract Larger 
Audiences Than Italian Nights 
—English Singers Claim Atten- 
tion—Philharmonic Orchestra 
Is Feature—Open-Air Shakes- 
peare Includes Midsummer 
Night’s Dream Under Rein- 
hardt with Music in Paumgart- 
ner’s Version 


By Bast MAINE 
I ONDON, July 1.—With the end of 


Covent Garden Opera House in 

sight, may we not hope and pray 
for an entirely new reproduction and 
refurnishing of The Ring? It is time 
somebody with a knowledge of the 
stage and of Wagner, and with creative 
imagination, set to work to reconstruct 
the whole conception from the point 
of view of a modern theatre. We in 
England are not so hopelessly behind 
the times in the theatre itself. The sci- 
ence of production has kept pace with 
ideas in many a repertoire theatre that 
is not known to the wide world. But 
opera in England is utterly unpro- 
gressive where stage production is con- 
cerned. 

Our public is shamefully treated by 
those who profess to cater for it. And 
not only in the matter of stage produc- 
tion. The parts of the auditorium of 
Covent Garden which are occupied by 
the less wealthy and more enthusiastic 
section of the public are a disgrace. 
We all, of course, have deep-rooted 
sentiments about Covent Garden, and 
let us admit that the interior is a fine 
specimen of its period. But social con- 
ditions have changed since that period. 

The best supporters of opera are no 
longer limited to a single class. There 
are numbers each season who struggle 
to obtain entrance to the house only 
to be turned away night after night. 
The management could do a kindness if 
it sent out an official about two hours 
before the performance to ascertain the 
number of people in the gallery and 
amphitheatre queues. This kindness it 
refuses. 


Ignoring Their Environment 


And what of those who manage to 
secure entrance? Well, they are mu- 
sical zealots, and perhaps sympathy is 
wasted on them. As far as it is hu- 
manly possible, they ignore their en- 
vironment. Which is as well, for as 
regards comfort, fresh air, and ordi- 
nary sanitary conveniences, the gallery 
of Covent Garden is on the same level 
as the worst slums in Northern Eng- 
land. Yet the indifference of the man- 
agement is not altogether incompre- 
hensible. With the close of the history 
of the present house in sight, there is 
no need to be over-anxious about these 
things. 

The indifference has also appeared in 
other ways—in the relations of Covent 
Garden with the press, for example. In 
former years there was a second press- 
list for critics who could not be accom- 
modated at first performances. Surely 
it is poor policy to cut out this second 
list just because there is very little 
chance of another season. Such a ges- 
ture is tantamount to open confession 
that these critics (and second-list men 
were in many cases first-class critics) 





Feodor Chaliapin Created a Profound Im- 
pression in the Film Version of Cervantes's 
Don Quixote with Incidental Music by Ibert 


had been previously invited merely as 
advertising agents. Yet these same 
critics are still requested to help the 
management with advance propaganda. 
Even if it is true that critics are re- 
garded as advertising agents, it is bad 
business to let them know the fact by 
showing them the door when they are 
no longer needed. 

In all such matters, the Covent Gar- 
den management has been notoriously 
careless, which is a matter for great 
surprise when one consider the names 
of those who serve on the Syndicate 
and the progressive ideas for which 
they stand. 


Those Who Sang Best 


The story of the international season 
has presented no new element. The 
Ring, as usual, drew full houses. Der 
Rosenkavalier, Tristan und Isolde and 
Parsifal were also popular. With the 
beginning of the Italian season, there 
was the usual falling off in attendance, 
and the usual falling off in vocal at- 
tainment. Apart from Gigli, Ponselle 
and McCormack, it seems that the Ger- 
man opera singers are the finest of the 
present day. Friedrich Schorr gathered 
in golden opinions from every side for 
his Wotan. Frida Leider is the finest 
Briinnhilde in our experience; Lauritz 
Melchior is the best solution we have 
for Siegfried and Tristan; Janssen the 
most admired artist among them all who 
care for the fine art of singing; and 
Lotte Lehmann is still mistress of the 
art of transforming speech into song. 

There were English singers who 
claimed attention, Heddle Nash, for 
example, who sang the high tenor music 
in Der Rosenkavalier; Gladys Parr, 
whose experience of opera singing en- 
titles her to more important roles than 
were assigned to her; Samuel Worth- 
ington, Gladys Cole and Mary Jarred. 
Of these, the deepest impression was 
left by Miss Jarred, whose Erda was 
in the best tradition both as regards 
beauty of voice and technical accom- 
plishment. More of her will certainly 
be heard in the future. 

The playing of the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra was one of the fea- 
tures of the season, and for once it can 
be said that the orchestra’s standard did 
not decline when Sir Thomas Beecham 
was not in charge. Sir Thomas, of 
course, obtained some fine achieve- 
ments; but so, too, did Dr. Robert 
Heger, who had never quite received 
his due in former Covent Garden 


seasons of operatic productions. 

Among musical A whe Charles Coch- 
ran’s show, Mother of Pearl, at the 
Gaiety is a delightful entertainment in 
which Oskar Straus’s delicately scored 
music is the best ingredient and A. P. 
Herbert’s witty libretto the next best. 
Wild Violets at Drury Lane has en- 
joyed a great success. Stolz, the com- 
poser of the music, can be praised for 
inventing original melodies instead of 
making permutations and combinations 
of existing ones. 


Chaliapin in Don Quixote 
Feodor Chaliapin and George Robey 


“are strange associates in Pabst’s film, 


Don Quixote. There is no doubt that 
Chaliapin directed this film, its tempo, 
emphasis, sentiment—everything. He 
has recreated the fantasy of the story 
with splendid imagination. No hero like 
this has ever before been seen on the 
screen. The incidental music by Ibert 
is an unobtrusive but integral element. 

Music has been a considerable factor 
in open-air productions of Shakespeare 
in the Botanical Garden of Regent’s 
Park. Both Twelfth Night and As You 
Like It have proved very popular. Max 
Reinhardt’s production of A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream for the Oxford Uni- 
versity Dramatic Society was also an 
open-air performance and was notable 
in that it was the first time Reinhardt 


had given in England the production 
by which he first won renown. Rein- 
hardt makes Mendelssohn’s music an 
integral part of his conception. Paum- 
gartner has rearranged this music in 
conjunction with Reinhardt’s staging. 
The Nocturne and the Intermezzo have 
been abbreviated, while certain recita- 
tive-like passages and episodes have 
been extended. Paumgartner has also 
introduced the Song Without Words, 
No. 23, for two dances. This music 
was delightfully played by a section of 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Yet another open-air event was the 
Greenwich Night Pageant, held dur- 
ing the week of June 19 with Wrens 
great buildings as a background. Inci- 
dental music of brass and percussion 
was introduced, together with — folk 
dances, sea chanties, and choral music. 
For the scene of Nelson’s funeral, the 
organ of the College Chapel and the 
Dead March in Saul were used, both 
music and instrument being heard in 
1806 during the actual ceremony. 

The Reid Orchestral Concerts in 
Edinburgh under the conductorship of 
Stewart Deas have concluded a notable 
series of programs which included Don- 
ald Tovey’s The Bride of Dionysus, 
given in association with the Edinburgh 
Opera Company, Elgar’s Falstaff, Wal 
ton’s Viola Concerto and _ Sibelius’s 
Fifth Symphony. 


Vienna Holds Artistic Festival ~ 


vo July 1—The Vienna Fes- 
tival, held in June and including 
the International Contest in its rami- 
fications, brought to light many new 
ideas. One of the main factors was the 
Opera, which opened the festival with a 
restudied and restaged production of 
The Magic Flute. 

Clemens Krauss conducted; and 
Lothar Wallerstein, who had charge of 
the stage, was responsible for new 
scenery. The fantasy element in the 
opera was achieved almost perfectly. 
Co-operating were the best singers of 
the Opera, Elisabeth Schumann, Helge 
Roswange, Richard Mayr, Adele Kern 
and others. In fact, the Opera gave of 
its best, producing The Ring and other 
works by Wagner, and operas by 
Strauss. A _ restudied presentation of 
Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra is in prepara- 
tion for hearing before the season closes 
on July 8. 


For Singers and Pianists 


The International Contest, held in 
connection with the festival for the sec- 
ond time, was for singers and pianists. 
Emil Sauer, Moriz Rosenthal and Wil- 
helm Backhaus were judges in the piano 
division. Boleslaw Kon, a Pole, won 
the first prize. Other pianists of high 
rank were Ida Perin, of France; Peter 
Stadlen, Austrian; Taras Mykyscha, 
Russian, and Constantin Lipatti, from 
Roumania. 

Among the singers, Ines Jouglet, of 
France, came first. The Hungarian 
baritone Zoltan Tibor, displayed a beau- 
tiful voice. 

Felix Weingartner has conducted 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and a 
Tristan und Isolde at the Opera. 


Conductors for Next Season 


Philharmonic conductors for next 
season are to be Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
Bruno Walter, Otto Klemperer and 
Weingartner, with Krauss leading one 
special program. 


After his great success during two 
seasons in Vienna, Klemperer strength- 
ened his hold on the public with an eve- 
ning given by the very young Budapest 
Concert Orchestra. When the Opera 
was looking for a new _ conductor, 
Klemperer was considered, but his con- 
tract with the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra prevented negotiations. A 
new conductor at the Opera is necessary 
because Robert Heger is leaving for the 
State Opera in Berlin. Egon Pollak 
and Josef Krips, the latter a young 
Viennese who until recently held the 
post of general music director at Karls- 
ruhe were both considered, but Pollak 


died, so Krips was engaged. Guest 
conductors will be Walter and Fritz 
Busch. 


It is expected that Klemperer will con- 
duct a performance of Jenufa in a the- 
atre other than the Opera, with a travel- 
ing company made up of German singers 
who have left their own country. And, 
although his appearances with the Phil- 
harmonic are to be limited to two, he has 
agreed to conduct programs arranged 
for a new orchestra which Hermann 
Scherchen organized for studio perform- 
ances. 

Dr. PAUL STEFAN 





Tenth Season of Coolidge Concerts 
Opens at Pittsfield 

PiTTsFIELD, Mass., July 10.—The 

tenth season of chamber music con- 


certs founded by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge opened on the afternoon of 
July 9 in the Temple of Music at South 
Mountain. The program of works by 
Suk, Brahms and Beethoven was con- 
ducted by Willem Willeke, who was 
host at a tea after the concert. 





At the recent congress of the Fédé- 
ration Internationale des Concerts in 
Paris, the annual prize was awarded 
to Gioffredo Petrassi for his Partita. 
an orchestral suite in three movements. 











Dear MusicaAt AMERICA: 


Covent Garden opened its season with 
Rosenkavalier with Lotte Lehmann as 
the Marschallin winning laurels both 
for her singing and her characteriza- 
tion. I have been told by those who 
have heard this delightful artist in this 
charming and extremely difficult role, 
that she is superb in it. 

Since Mme. Lehmann is coming to 
the Metropolitan next season, is it too 
much to hope that New York may have 
the opportunity of witnessing this im- 
personation? The role has not been 
really done notably since Frieda Hem- 
pel left the company, although many 
have essayed it. 

Esperons! 

* * * 

The correspondent of Le Ménestrel 
of Paris who covered the performance 
of La Vestale at the recent festival in 
Florence seems loath to let Rosa Pon 
selle have a great deal of credit for 
her performance, and the United States, 
as Miss Ponselle’s birthplace, hardly 
any at all. 

Of course, Miss Ponselle 
sung Giulia in this country 
years, but when she did sing it, her per- 
formance was a revelation not only as 
to what Ponselle could do, but as an 
exquisite and powerful piece of vocal- 
ization. 

I call to mind two conversations I[ 
had with Wilhelm von Wymetal who 
put on the opera at the Metronolitan. 
The first of these was just a few weeks 
before the piece was produced. It 
seems that von Wymetal had had every 
sort of difficulty and the opera had got 
on his nerves. “I cannot imagine,” he 
said, “why the opera is being produced 
at all. It is dull musically and arid dra- 
matically.” 

A year later, we were talking about 
another revival and he made almost 
the identical remark. “But, Mr. von 
Wymetal,” I said, “you said exactly 
the same thing last vear about Ves- 
tale !” 

“Did 1?” he said. “Well, you see, I 
hadn't heard Ponselle sing it, then! I 
should be willing to take that girl 
throughout Europe in that one opera. 
They have never heard singing like 
that!” 

High praise, indeed, say I! 


has not 
for some 


* * * 


But, to return to Le Ménestrel. It 
says that Miss Ponselle arrived, “pre- 
ceded by that type of American ad- 
vertisement which is not customary in 
Italy (Oh!) and of which, further- 
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more, she had no need. It is an extra- 
ordinary voice, but more on account of 
its quality than its volume. In spite of 
a slight touch of exoticism and even of 
Anglo-Saxon mannerisms which a long 
stay in the United States (I don’t think 
Rosa was ever outside the boundaries 
of her native U. S. A. until she was 
thirty) often imprints upon the great- 
est artists and which is so far away 
from the Italian tradition, she carried 
away her audience by the moving color 
of her voice, the plasticity of her atti- 
tudes, and the sensibility of her inter- 
pretation.” 

“And,” to paraphrase Patrick Henry, 
“if this be praise, make the most of it!” 
e 6s 

Fritz Reiner, following his success in 
Turin this spring, won additional 
honors in his native city, Budapest, said 
by many to possess one of the most 
critical of audiences in the world. Dur- 
ing the second week of May he ap- 
peared as guest conductor of the Buda- 
pest Symphony and had a hearty recep- 
tion from press and public. This was 
duplicated the week following, when 
he scored at the Royal Opera, conduct- 
ing Tannhauser. At the end of May he 
appeared in Rome, conducting at the 
Palazzo Doria, where his performances 
of the Siegfried Idyl, Mozart’s Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik, a Vivaldi Concerto 
and modern Italian works by Rieti and 
Casella won him unanimous praise. 

* * * 

I owe you an apology, and a real one, 
for saying in your last issue that Balti- 
more was the only city outside of New 
York visited by the Metropolitan Opera 
during the last season. 

[ should have known better, for that 
up-and-doing city, Hartford, Conn., 
presented the Metropolitan twice dur- 
ing the season, giving Lohengrin in 
November and Aida in February under 
the auspices of the Horace Bushnell 
Memorial Hall Corporation, of which 


William H. Mortensen is managing 
director. 
Both performances referred to, as 


was the case the two preceding seasons, 
were sold out with audiences of 3,300 
at each. That’s what | call real attend 
nee, 

* * * 

Whose fault is it? A reader of your 
magazine writes me, asking me to pro- 
test emphatically against a bandmaster, 
who for a number of years has added 
to practically every composition he 
plays a sforsando on the final note, 
punctuated by a stroke of cymbal and 
drums. I didn’t think such a thing was 
possible, so I went to hear for myself. 

And do you know that my corres- 
pondent is right? It is shameful that 
in a musical metropolis like New York 
such a thing as this can be permitted. 
Yet I am assured on reliable authority 
that it has gone on for years. The 
drummer who does it has no choice 
in the matter. He has to do what his 
boss tells him to do. So there you have 
it. Night after night, standard compo- 
sitions are heard, with this cheap, out- 
of-place touch added at the end, at the 
bandmaster’s behest. Innocent audi- 
ences listen and accept it without a 
murmur. The concerts are free, so they 
take gratefully what they get. 

Does the perpetrator of this unmusi- 
cal departure think that it helps the 
composition to success with the audi- 
ence? If so, he is mistaken. What it 
does do, 1 know, is to keep really musi- 
cal people away from these concerts. 

It makes no difference whether the 
composer be Bach, Wagner or Re- 
spighi, the cymbal and drum stroke, 
sfarsando, is added. 

By the way, there ought to be a law, 


too, against playing a banal march as 
an encore right after a Wagner over- 
ture or other fine composition. To be 
sure, the late John Philip Sousa did it 
in the old days, when musical appre- 
ciation was far less than it is today. 
But then Sousa was always Sousa, and 
what is more, he never pretended that 
his band was anything other than a fine 
brass band, and his audiences who 
went to hear a band concert did not 
expect from it symphonic nuances. As 
I said, Sousa was Sousa and he has not 
had a successor, any more than Caruso. 
et ee 

There’s a new kind of indoor sport, 
believe it or not! Some clever Britisher 
has discovered that if you play over a 
phonograph record often enough, poetry 
springs involuntarily, fully armed, from 
your brow, like Pallas Athene from the 
forehead of Zeus. The results are 
known as “gramopoems.” So His Mas- 
ter’s Voice (the British Victor) is 
actually making a game out of it, and 
offering prizes to poetasters. 

What vast vistas of verse stretch be- 
fore us! What a world of vers libre is 
at the command of all! Why, even / 
could pen some poignant poesy, | feel 
sure, at the emotion that surges through 
my soul, when | hear the radio in the 
apartment house behind play Hold Me! 
or Peanuts! for the forty-eleventh time! 

Indeed, it really is not difficult at all. 
For instance, I send you a recent effort 
of mine entitled: Lines Written in Soli- 
tude While Listening to Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude in C Sharp Minor: 

While harkening to the dubious dema- 
gogues 

My soul, in desultory flames consumed, 
Leaps high like vague Aristophanean frogs 

Into the void mid boreal breezes humid! 


Alas! These unsubstantiated thrills 
Are only esoteric prolongations ! 

Since poetry will not pay my grocer’s bills, 
I'll shun its adscititious adumbrations! 


Philip Gordon, who has awakened in 
the school children of Newark, N. J., 
and the surrounding terrain, a con- 
sciousness of the great Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, sends me some boners that 
appeared on recent examination papers : 
To wit: “Wagner wrote an opera called 
‘The Vulgar Boatman’” (Query: Did 
the writer mean The Flying Dutch- 
man?) “Daniel Gregory Mason wrote a 
book entitled, Beethoven’s Four Run 
ners.” And, last but not least, “Contra 
puntal means puntal against puntal.” 

One wonders, on reading this sort of 
thing, how music teachers, particularly 
those in the public schools, have the 
energy to go on. Probably there are 
one or two really interested pupils with 
real musical intelligence that make up 
for the preponderance of duds. It’s an 
experience which all music teachers of 
all kinds are quite familiar with. 

« * * 

This is a really true story. I got it 
from that jovial music lover, Herbert 
W. Cost of St. Louis. It appears that 
a certain city, in which Vanni-Marcoux 
and his company were to give Wolf- 
Ferrari’s The Secret of Suzanne, wished 
to be correct as to the stage setting for 
this charming little opera.. The city 
was scoured to find old French furni- 
ture of the period and shortly before the 
day of the performance the committee 
located just the right equipment, which 
had been owned by an old French 
family many years before and which 
was then in storage. 

It was transported to the theatre and 
used in the performance. How lovely 
it looked! everyone said, how true to 
period! how real! But they forgot that 
in the scene, in which Count Gil flies 
into a rage on smelling the smoke of 
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With Pen and Pencil 




















—by Haile Hendrix 


There Are Really Only Ten Fingers, but When 

Vladimir Horowitz Plays, It Often Sounds as 

if There Were as Many as the Cartoonist 
Has Indicated 








what he belives to be his wife’s lover's 
cigarette, the action calls for the de- 
struction of furniture by the enraged 
husband. Marcoux, innocent of the 
costly furniture and bric-a-brac with 
which the stage was set, flew properly 
into the specified rage of the libretto 
and smashed chairs and bric-a-brac as 


though he were dealing with stage 
props as in other performances. 
Those of the local committee, who 


were conscious of what was happening 
to the borrowed antiques, sat aghast, 
powerless to halt the proceedings. Af- 
ter the performance, they had to foot 
a bill from the owners of the antiques 
that set them back a_ considerable 
amount. 

I doubt whether they will be so 
ardent next time in their desire to have 
the real thing on the stage in the way 
of properties. Opera, after all, isn’t as 
real as some would like to make it, 
n’est-ce pas? 

a -* 


Another instance of how time alters 
opinions is brought to mind by some 
interesting facts concerning the early 
days of Carmen by Pitts Sanborn in 
the New York World Telegram. Mr. 
Sanborn relates that on the first pre- 
sentation of the Bizet work in New 
York in 1879, the New York Times 
said that the libretto was “not only un 
interesting even to dullness but also al- 
most offensive in its combined puerility 
and brutality.” 

Without going into details concern 
ing the pamphlet which Nietzsche wrote 
to prove, after seeing Carmen for the 
nineteenth time, that Carmen is a 
greater opera than Tristan und Isolde, 
| should like to say that when, on one 
occasion | referred to this pamphlet 
during a conversation with one of the 
eminent pianists of the present time, 
that gentleman replied: “Well, if both 
Carmen and Tristan were totally 
destroyed, it would be easier to recon 
struct Tristan.” I quote the remark for 
what it is worth. 

ee 

Was there subtle irony or was ,it 
merely the mistake of a compositor that 
the hero of a recent performance in 
New York of Bizet’s Carmen was re- 
ferred to as “Done” José? asks your 


i 
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Music Teachers 
Protest Tax Plan 


(Continued from page 3) 


more than forty representatives of or- 
ganizations including in their member- 
ship most of the music teachers and 
many musicians in New York unani- 
mously adopted a resolution protesting 
against the proposed taxation. Mr. Tre- 
maime presided, and headed the New 
York Music Teachers Defense Com- 
mittee of fifty, which was immediately 
formed, with a council’ of five, and 
Mme. Hilda Grace Gelling, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Singing Teach- 
ers Association, as secretary. The 
council of five includes George Fergus- 
som, American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing, chairman; A. Walter 
Kramer, editor-in-chief of MUSICAL 
America; Mrs. Hermann Irion, Mu- 
sicians Emergency Aid; Paul Jelenek, 
president of the Associated Music 
Teachers League, and Walter L. Bo- 
gert, secretary of The Bohemians. 

Each of the organizations represented 
on the Committee of Fifty sent letters 
to Mayor O’Brien and Alderman Sul- 
livan. A telegram from Walter Dam- 
rosch to Comptroller Berry brought a 
reply to the effect that the Comptroller 
was not in favor of the bill. Citywide 
protest by the dancing profession was 
also organized by Arthur Murray, 
dancing teacher. 


Text of Mr. Kramer’s Letter 


Mr. Kramer’s letter to Mayor 
O’Brien and to the newspapers follows: 

The proposal of Alderman E. J. Sul- 
livan of the Third District introduc- 
ing a bill, whereby the License Com- 
missioner would appoint five persons 
to act as an Examining Board of 
music teachers, presents a most seri- 
ous problem at the present time. 

The plan to charge individual teach- 
ers $12.50 for an individual examina- 
tion and $25 for the license when 
granted may not, at first sight, appear 
to be either unwise or costly. How- 
ever, to tax musicians, who have suf- 
fered during the depression period far 
more than most professionals and sure- 
ly as much as any, is, in my opinion, 
a serious mistake and cannot react 
except to the discredit of our munici- 
pal government. 

It is widely known that musicians 
have been so hard hit during the last 
few years that it was necessary to 
raise a large fund, known as the Mu- 
sicianms Emergency Aid, to provide 
worthy, needy musicians with funds 
for food and lodgings to live in. Due 
to the imroads made by the various 
mechanical forms of musical entertain- 
ment, music teachers of high standing 
have been working during the last few 
years with reduced schedules, the num- 
ber of pupils studying with them being 
much smaller, as the opportunities for 
professional appearances after study 
have become less and less for the 
reason just given. 

Many excellent teachers at the pres- 
ent time are existing on but a fraction 
of their former incomes and for them 
any tax is virtually unthinkable. 

In addition to the matter of the tax 
I would call attention to the license 
proposal, which during the administra- 
tion of Mayor Hylan was introduced 
but fortunately tabled. At that time 
the most prominent musical organiza- 
tions adopted resolutions, pointing out 
that the licensing of the teaching of 
the arts was an impractical undertak- 
ing, that the fundamental esthetics of 
artistic imstruction could not be stand- 
ardized so that practising teachers 
could be examined by an appointed 
examiner and their actual proficiency 
in their profession be determined. The 
whole subject of art and artistic in- 
struction was presented, and properly 
so, as something which could not be 
made to respond to any plan or exam- 
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Where “Symphonies Under the Stars” 


Are Given 





Keystone 


Hollywood Bowl, as It Looked for the Opening Concert on July |! with a Great Audience Assembled 


(Continued from page 3) 
will be returned to the directors at that 


time clear of its present indebtedness of 
more than $20,000. 


The Foundation then approached the 
Musicians’ Union with a request to en- 
gage “an” orchestra to play in the 
Bowl, the decision hingeing on whether 
the Foundation was not connected with 
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ination, such as in cases of mechanical 
skill would be efficacious and justifi- 
able. 

MusIcaL AMERICA, in its desire to 
be of service to the musical profession 
whose aims it has fostered and whose 
activities it has recorded for the last 
thirty-five years, believes that any at- 
tempt at this time to tax practising 
musicians, either teachers or perform- 
ers, can serve no good purpose and 
can only impose another and in its be- 
lief, unjustifiable hardship on those 
citizens of this city who devote their 
lives to the study and the imparting 
of music, which to the majority of us, 
is the most beautiful of all the arts. 


This letter appeared in New York 
daily newspapers, and received from the 
mayor’s secretary a reply to the effect 
that it would be called at once to the 
mayor's attention. 

No further developments have arisen 
to date, but the universal response from 
music teachers and organizations has 
been most gratifying, according to Mr. 
Tremaine, who advises a constant sur- 
veillance by the interested organizations 
and individuals. 

In addition to Mr. Tremaine, Mme. 
Gelling and the Council of Five, the 
Defense Committee is composed of the 
following prominent personages. 


Wilfried Klamroth, American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing; Homer G. Mowe, American 
Academy of oe Um of Singing; Charles H. 
Doersam, president, American Guild of Organ- 
ists; M. S. Rauch, secretary, Associated Musicians 
of Greater New York; Charles Beetz, Associated 
Music Teachers League; Harold Bauer, president, 
Beethoven Association; Rubin Goldmark, presi- 
dent, The Bohemians; Edwin Franko Gol n, 
director, Goldman Band; David Mannes, director, 
David Mannes School of Music; Peter W. 
Dykema, professor of Music Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Mrs. Lewis 
Montague Dixon, Music Educators Association; 
C. Alfred Wagner, president, Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce; Dr. Henry Hadley, presi- 
dent, Musicians Club; Walter Damrosch, presi- 
dent, Musicians Emergency Aid; Delbert L. 
Loomis, secretary, National Association of Music 
Merchants. 

Also: Mrs. Harold Vincent Milligan, National 
Music League; Eric T. Clarke, National Music 
League; arry Meixell, secretary, National 
Piano Manufacturers Association of America; 
Mrs. R. A. Gardiner, New York Association of 
Music School Settlements; Gene Buck, presi- 
dent, American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers; Kenneth §. Clark, Music 
Round Table; Mrs. Theodore M. Hardy, 
music chairman, New York City Federation 
of Women’s Chibs; Mrs. Etta Hamilton 
Morris, president, New York State Federation of 
Music Clubs; Harold Friedman, New York State 
Federation of Music Clubs; Percy Rector 
Stephens, president, New York Singing Teachers 
Association; Frederick H. Haywood, New York 
Singing Teachers Association, Mrs. Irving Wiles, 


the Bowl Association. After various 
conferences, Mr. Armitage released the 
musicians from their contracts, which 
were then taken over by the Symphonies 
under the Stars Foundation, thereby 
permitting the concerts to be given. 
Glenn M. Tindall, manager of the Bowl 
Association, resigned his position and 
was immediately engaged as secretary 
and general manager by the Foundation 


DC 


vice-president, MacDowell Club. 

And: Dr. John Erskine, president, Juilliard 
School of Music; Dr. Hollis Dann, director, De- 
partment of Music Education, New York Uni- 
versity; Daniel Gregory Mason, Department of 
Music, Columbia niversity; Emil Hegstrom, 
executive trustee, New York Conservatory of 
Music; Effa Ellis Perfield, Perfield Music Sys- 
tem; Mrs. Myrtle H. Bowman, president, Oxford 
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which, technically, has mo connection 
with the Bowl management. 

Dr. Bruce Baxter and Otto Haver- 
lin represented the Foundation at ne- 


gotiations. The Summer Continuance 
Association was represented by Mr. 
Armitage and Carl Haverlin. Arthur 
Pabst, Don- Littl and E. C. Walker 


appeared for the orchestra 
Hat D. Cran 
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Piano Teachers Association; Miss Jennie Bach- 
wald, president, Piano Teachers © of New 
York; Mrs. Howard D. Brendage, Piamo Teach- 
ers Congress of New York; Mrs. Loeke Wei- 
gester, president, Vocal Foram; Carl Heim, di- 
rector, New York College of Music: Horace 
Johnson, associate editor, Musical Courier: Pierre 
V. R. Key, editor, Musical Digest; Pasl Kempf, 
editor, The Musician 


Open Air Opera as Novel Feature 


ls Inaugurated in Philadelphia 


HILADELPHIA, July 10.—Open 

air Opera was inaugurated this eve- 
ning at Robin Hood Dell as the novel 
feature of the fourth season of al fresco 
events in Fairmount Park by the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra. Aida exerted its 
usual magnetic power in attracting a 
vast and enthusiastic audience. 

A very sufficient performance was 
given under the baton of Alexander 
Smallens, who received an ovation. The 
work was finely sung by notables, and 
well acted, too; while the orchestral 
score was played superbly. Good re- 
sults were obtained in staging opera in 
a shell originally intended only for sym- 
phonic programs. Considerable prob- 
lems in the production were surpris- 
ingly well solved. 

Wholly admirable work was done by 
the principals: Anne Roselle, in the 
title role, Kathryn Meisle, as Amneris; 
Frederick Jagel, Radames ; and Giuseppe 
Martino-Rossi, Amonasro. All have 
sung here with much success before; 
and their eminent rank gives an indica- 
tion of the Dell operatic forces. Good 
work was also done by others in the 
cast. Harold Kravitt, an American 
bass, made his first American appear- 
ance as the High Priest. Vera Resni- 
koff, an artist pupil of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music, was the High Priest- 
ess. Beniamino Grobani appeared as 
the King, and Pierino Salvucci as the 
Messenger. Karl Schroeder was stage 
director, and Henri Elkan the assistant 
conductor, both functioning efficiently. 


Smallens Conducts Symphonies 


The Dell season opened on July 6 
under Mr. Smallens, who conducted 
again the following night. His pro- 


grams were of Wagner, Debussy, 
Brahms, Franck, Mendelssohn, Tchai- 
kovsky and Weber. The first soloist 


came on Saturday evening, when Harry 
Kaufman of the Curtis Institute fac- 
ulty played Gershwin’s Piano Concerto 
in F with skill and penetrative insight. 
Mr. Smallens conducted a thrilling per- 


formance of Tchaikovsky's Fifth Sym- 
phony. He was also on the podium at 
the first of a series of Sunday night 
“pop” concerts which ranged over a 
wide variety of works by Rossini, Schu 


bert, Johann Strauss and others. 

The Dell season will run until Aug 
30. Mr. Smallens is general music di- 
rector. Guest conductors will be How- 
ard Barlow (mew here), Hans Kind- 
ler, Erno Rapee, David Mendoza and 
Eugene Ormandy. Saul Cohen Caston 
is assistant conductor for the concerts, 


and Mr. Elkan the assistant for the 
opera. 

The orchestra consists of 100 play- 
ers, mainly from the ranks of th 
Philadelphia Orchestra. There are 
seventy-five in the chorus and ballet. 
Among the principal singers are Irene 
Williams, Bianca Saroya, Josephine 


Lucchese, Rose Tentone, Della Samoi- 
loff, Aroldo Lindi, Edward Molitore. 
Pasquale Amato, Mostyn Thomas, Leon 
Rothier, Barre Hill, Alfredo Gandolfi, 
Albert Mahler and Mario Duca in ad- 
dition to those named in Aida Operas 
will be given on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings. The future list includes La 
Traviata, July 17 and 18; Faust, Rigo- 
letto, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, 
Il Trovatore, Madama Butterfly and 
Carmen. 
Many special features are also planned. 
W. R. Muepry 
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MANHATTAN SYMPHONY 
IS HEARD AT WESTPORT 


Outdoor Concerts Under Conductorship 
of Chalmers Clifton Are Events 
of Interest 
The series of outdoor symphony con- 
certs by the Manhattan Symphony Or- 
chestra with Chalmers Clifton as con- 
ductor and Eugene Plotnikoff as asso- 
ciate conductor, projected for Sunday 
afternoons at the Longshore Beach and 
Country Club at Westport, Conn., be- 
gan on the afternoon of June 25, with 
Mr. Clifton leading. The concerts were 
discontinued after the second week. 
Mr. Clifton began with the Freis- 
chittz Overture and followed this with 
excerpts from Mendelssohn’s Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream music, the Prelude 
to Die Meistersinger, Tchaikovsky’s 
Romeo and Juliet and Strauss’s waltz, 
Artists’ Life. A feature of the program 
was a Spanish Suite-Scherzo, Espana, 
by Charles Maduro. Julia Peters, so- 
prano, who was soloist, gave an ex- 
cellent performance of Pace, mio Dio 
from Verdi’s La Forza del Destino. 
The second concert on the afternoon 
of July 2, was to have had as a feature 
the world premiere of Secretary Wood- 
in’s suite, The Gallant Tin Soldier, 
after Hams Andersen’s fairy tale; 
but Mr. Woodin was confined to his 
home by illness and Daniel Gregory 
Mason’s Chanticleer was _ substituted. 
Mr. Clifton also offered Beethoven’s 
Egmont Overture, Liszt’s Les Préludes, 
dances from The Bartered Bride and 
the Rakoczy March. Emil Velasco, 
Mexican composer-pianist, played his 
jazz piano concerto, Kaleidoscope. 


Weston Concerts Open 
(Continued from page 4) 
sion, while photographers flash-lighted 
the attractive scene. 

The orchestra played with spirit and 
precision, with a smoothness of ensem- 
ble which plainly showed its fine train- 
ing. Acoustics were excellent, enabling 
every section of the audience to hear 
even the most delicate portions of the 
Debussy work, which was played with 
beautiful tone quality and atmospheric 
effect. 

The second concert was given on 
luly 8, an all-Wagner program with 
Mario Chamlee as soloist. Mr. Cham- 
lee sang the Narrative from Lohengrin 
und the Prize Song from Meistersinger 
and won a deserved success. He was 
in excellent voice. The orchestra played 
tellingly excerpts from several of the 
music dramas, and Mr. Sokoloff was 
again given an ovation. Ruth Breton 
was to be soloist at the concert on July 
11, playing the Mendelssohn Violin 
Concerto. The concerts will continue 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturday 
evenings until Ang. 15. 

Chairmen of the committees for sub- 
scribers, almost all of whom were pres- 
ent at the opening concert to share in 
the gala event, are: Mrs. J. Randolph 
Bray, Westport; Mrs. Harris F. 
Brownlee, Danbury; Emily Gilbert, 
Ridgefield: Mrs. A. K. Higgins, Da 
rien: Mrs. Bertram Lambert, Bridge 
port: Mrs. Louis A. Lehmaier, Nor 
walk: Mrs. D. H. Miller, Wilton; Mrs 





Percy Quintard, New Canaan; Mrs. 
Henry A. Rudkin, Fairfield; Mrs. 


Samuel Shaw, Redding; Mrs. Eugene 
Sichel, Stamford, and Mrs. Willia 
T. Wisner, IT, Weston. F. 





Philip Gordon Is Married 
Philip Gordon, conductor of the 
Newark Civic Symphony Orchestra and 
correspondent for Musica AMERICA 
in Newark, N. J., was married on July 
6 to Ruth Fleischer of New York. 
editor of Advertising Arts. 
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Recapturing the Glamor 


Adolfo Betti, violinist and teacher of New 
York, is spending the summer at Lucca, his 
birthplace, near Florence. He attended the May 
Musical Festival held in the latter city and has 
reviewed for MUSICAL AMERICA two of the 
important productions, the miracle play. Santa 
Uliva, with new music composed by Pizzetti, 
and A Midsummer Night’s Dream.—The Editor. 





LORENCE, July 1—The May 

Musical Festival in this city cul- 
minated in two artistic events of the 
first magnitude—Shakespeare’s A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, given in the 
Boboli Gardens under Max Reinhardt, 
and the ancient miracle play, Santa 
Uliva, for which Ildebrando Pizzetti 
composed new music, performed in the 
Cloister of Santa Croce with Jacques 
Copeau as director. 

For the realization of Santa Uliva, 
Copeau had a much harder task than 
that allotted to his German colleague. 
In the first instance, the text of the 
miracle play is crude and raw; not at 
all like the polished poem of grace and 
humor that Shakespeare created. Then 
the “dream” play has a tradition to 
draw from, while Santa Uliva was 
never before performed. To attune 
the naive, unsophisticated medieval 
legend to the taste of modern listeners 
was a taxing problem, but one which 
Copeau solved brilliantly. 

The legend of Santa Uliva is very 
old, the first edition of the present 
version dating back to the Sixteenth 
Century. But the primitive nucleus of 
the story is much older and loses itself 
in the nights of time. Uliva, daughter 
of the Emperor Giuliano, is a pure and 
very beautiful maiden. She suffers all 
kinds of persecutions, but always 
emerges from her trials safe and tri- 
umphant through the intercession of the 





\IIdebrando Pizzetti, Composer of Music for 
Santa Uliva as Produced at the Florence 


Festival 


Holy Virgin, who is depicted as a sort 
of deux-ex-machina. 


The Persecutions of Uliva 


The story is filled with episodes of 
widely varying character. Some are 
highly dramatic, as when Uliva, having 
roused her father’s wrath for refusing 
to marry him, is sentenced to have her 
hands cut off, to be deported to Brittany 
and there killed. Other incidents are 
gentle and moving. 

Copeau’s difficult task was to co- 
ordinate all these different episodes. By 
the ingenuous device of a low stage 





Musical America’s Federated Club 


A Beautiful Issue 

Since my retufn to Fargo, I have had 
time to enjoy the Biennial Issue of 
MusicaL AMERIcA. It is a beautiful issue. 
Now that you have said the many fine 
things about us, we must work harder than 
ever to make them all come true. We are 
grateful. 

Mrs. John Alexander Jardine 
President, National Federation 
of Music Clubs. 

Fargo, N. D. 


Deep Thought, Beautiful Expression 

Your fine special article in the Biennial 
issue of MusitcaL AMERICA was read by 
the then national president with deep in- 
terest. The immediate past national pres- 
ident read it again, and was again im- 
pressed with the deep thought and beau- 
tiful expression contained therein. It 
really was exceptionally fine, and I am 
more than deeply grateful to you for it 
and for much else. The editorial in the 
same issue, including mention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, the his- 
tory and the list of American composers, 
all seem to me to make up a very splendid 
whole. 

It was wonderful, and greatly appre 
ciated by me and all of our delegates. 

You covered the whole week gorgeously 

Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway 
First Vice-President, National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

Port Huron, Mich. 





Great! 
Your Biennial story great. Thanks! 
Mrs. T. C. Donovan 
Second Vice-President. 
Pittsburgh. 


Vibrant and Inspiring 
Your convention issue which was dis- 
tributed at Minneapolis contained one of 
the finest articles on Federation activities 
that I have ever read. It was no hackneyed 
treatise. It was vibrant and inspiring, and 


directed attention most vividly to the es 
thetic and spiritual side of our efforts, 
which side naturally must be our objective 
if we are to make music live for the Amer- 
ican people or make American music live 
for other people. 
Mrs. Helen Harrison Mills 
Chairman, International 
Music Relations. 
Peoria, III. 





Outstanding 
Your coming to Minneapolis for the 
Biennial, the specially fine edition of 
Musicat AMERICA and the opportunity of 
meeting you and knowing more of your 
many-sided work was one of our outstand 
ing pleasures. 
Mrs. H. A. Patterson 
Chairman of the Minneapolis 
Committee. 


Great Write-up 
[ want to express to you my personal 
appreciation of the great write-up you 
gave the Biennial. Every member of the 
organization should be delighted with it 
and deeply grateful to MustcaL AMERICA. 
Mrs. H. Carroll Day 
Corresponding Secretary 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
Splendid 
[ wish to thank you for the splendid 
review of the Biennial in your worth while 
MusIcaL AMERICA. 
Mrs. George S. Richards 
Former Member, Board of 
Directors. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Congratulations 
I have just had an opportunity to go 
through again your very fine edition of 
MusicaL AMERICA dedicated to the Fed- 
eration. I feel that I am one person who 
can appreciate what has gone into this 
particular issue, and I want to congrat- 
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of a Miracle Play” 


with five connected little platforms, and 
by a skillful distribution of lights, he 
succeeded in focusing the audience’s at- 
tention on several points of action at 
the same time, while still maintaining 
the unity and continuity of the story. 

Pizzetti’s musical comment (prevail- 
ingly sober in color) consists of eighteen 
pieces. Some are very short (little 
orchestral bits intended to enhance here 
and there a picturesque or a dramatic 
situation); some are more elaborate, 
such as the Introduction and March at 
the opening of the first part of the play, 
with beautiful writing for six voices, 
and the triumphant epilogue with its 
magnificent passages for seven voices. 
Throughout, the music has a decided 
Pizzettian flavor; and it succeeds, with 
a praiseworthy economy of means, in 
heightening the poetical and dramatic 
content of the story. 

At the end of the performance, both 
Copeau and Pizzetti, together with all 
the performers, were long acclaimed by 
a very distinguished audience which in- 
cluded, among other notables, Luigi 
Pirandello and Arturo Toscanini. 


Dream-like Atmosphere 


For A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
there were a Florentine spring night, a 
famous and lovely garden, a magician 
of the stage having at his disposal a 
host of young and zealous artists. Could 
anything more impressive be conceived 
for the scenic realization of one of the 
most fascinating dramatic poems ever 
penned ? 

Naturally Mendelssohn’s evanescent 
music (never heard to better advan- 
tage) provided a fitting commentary. 

Apotro Betti 
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ulate you again and thank you for this. 
Mrs. Paul J. Weaver 
Managing Editor, Music Clubs 
Magazine. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Very Fine Summary 
The last weeks of school are always 
busy ones, and it was only recently that | 
read your very fine summary of the Bien- 
nial. 
Carlyle M. Scott 
Director of Music, University 
of Minnesota 
Minneapolis. 


Excellent Co-operation 
I have heard many pleasant compliments 
for your fine co-operation during the Fed- 


eration Biennial. 
William MacPhail 
President, MacPhail School of 
Music 
Minneapolis. _ 
Admirable 
Many thanks for the admirable story 
of the convention. I cannot imagine a 
more complete or fairer resume of the 
Biennial event than appeared in your jour 
nal. If you missed a single item in the 
week’s program, I failed to detect it. 
Dr. James Davies 
Music Critic, Minneapolis Tribune 
Most Interesting 
Hearty congratulations on the most in 
teresting Federation issue. 
Ella May Smith 
President Emeritus, Women’s 
Music Club, Columbus, O. 
Oak Park, Il. 
A Fine Review 
The June issue of Musicat AMERICA 
certainly had a fine review of the Biennial 
in Minneapolis. I want to congratulate 
you. 
Martha W. Angier 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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JUSTIFYING THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN SCHOOLS» 





The accompanying article is an abstract of Dr. 
Earhart’s address at the Eastern meeting of the 
Music Su isors National Conference in Prov- 
idence in March, one of the notable addresses on 
various phases of the subject discussed in a sym- 
posium. The author, Director of Music in the 
Public Schools in a is a noted figure 
in educational circles. Other articles from his 
pen have appeared in MUSICAL AMERICA.— 
The Editor. 


By Dr. Witt EARHART 
CO ate, i assumptions must be 


made, if we are to clear the 

ground of our argument from 
confusion. The first is that music, as 
we shall speak of it, is assumed to be 
taught successfully. This is no small 
assumption, for by “successfully” I 
mean that music shall be taught in such 
a way that the ends sought by all the 
arts, namely, enrichment of the person- 
ality, by means of beautiful moments 
of experience, shall be attained. 

The second is that all other subjects 
of the curriculum shall be conceived as 
being taught successfully in the manner 
and degree prescribed for music: that 
is to say, these other subjects also shall 
be conceived as making ir fact the con- 
tributions to human living included 
within their intentions. 

In short, we accept the ideals of pur- 
poses and attainments held on both 
sides. Only thus can we conceive the 
various subjects in their true charac- 
ter, and at the same time rid ourselves 
of fruitless bickerings over methods of 
teaching and comparisons of teachers 
with one another. 

With the ground thus cleared, the 
argument for music, as I see it, may 
be presented in three sections. 
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Dr. Will Earhart, Who Justifies Music in the 
Public Schools on Three Counts, Esthetic, 
Intellectual and Educational, and Social 


l. ESTHETIC 
Reality and Esthetic Response 


If we look at the moon and say that 
it is round, we think we register a 
“fact.” If we regard it and say that it 
is beautiful, we think we register some- 
thing less valid. But, since the factual, 
as the affective, merely records a 
transaction between a certain type of 
organism (ourselves) and something 
outside, the factual is nothing more 
than a_ subjective registration—pre- 
cisely as is the beautiful. What would 
the multiple eve of the house-fly appre- 
hend as the reality “out there?” What 
is red light to the ants that Sir John 
Lubbock saw it slay as though it were 
some deadly Martian ray? What, now, 
is matter? What is mathematical real- 
ity, under modern physicists and Ein- 
stein? 

We can know of all that is outside 
ourselves, only that which we register, 
and the nature of that registration is 
prescribed by what we are. “Round” 
and “beautiful” are thus equally valid 
testimony to something that, so far as 
we can know it, has occurred in us. 


The Depth of the Factual Compared 
with the Esthetic 


The esthetic appears to involve us 
more deeply than does the factual. If 
only half alive, I can see the factual as- 
pects of matter. The dying man can see 
that “the casement window slowly 
grows a glimmering square.” Square, 
indeed, but without depth of meaning. 
Dr. Richard Cabot points out that in 
our “devitalized” moments, as when we 
struggle to consciousness after a dis- 
turbed night, a baby is a lump of flesh, 
a picture is but pigment smeared on 
canvas. Only when we are most alive, 
when we respond in greatest depth and 
volume, is the factual submerged and 
integrated in the tide of response that 
we know as esthetic. Had I time, I 
should endeavor to prove that the fac- 
tual (alias, the rational) deals charac- 
teristically with matter, and for pur- 
poses of our material well-being. 


IT. INTELLECTUAL AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL 


So far as the rational enters into the 
intellectual—and there are many who 
yet naively suppose that the rational is 
all there is of intellectual action—music 
engages the intellect only in connection 
with staff-notation, names, dates, acous- 





tics, and other such factual aridities. 
But if we turn to all that part of the 
mind that is not concerned with busi- 
ness, manufacture, the sciences, in 
brief, with the exact and quantitative, 
we may find music richly present. I 
cannot elaborate this view here, but in 
the 1931 Book of Proceedings is one 
attempt by me to do so, and in the Feb- 
ruary, 1933, issue of the Music Clubs 
Magazine is another. 

Suffice it to say here that music is 
conceived in the mind, is held in mem- 
ory in the mind, is subjected to re- 
flective, creative, ideational processes 
in the mind, comes forth as great men- 
tal achievements from the mind—for 
who would say that a Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony is less great as a mental 
product than a St. Paul’s Cathedral, or 
a play such as Hamlet (not to mention 
a Chrysler car!)—and, in fact, can be 
found only in occasional and brief and 
precarious existence in the universe 
outside of the mind. As stuff for the 
mind to deal with, it is therefore quite 
as nutritive as scientific matter—say, 
as the natural history of the lobster. 
Not the stuff of thought, but the depth 
and energy of the function of thought 
is thus the measure of mental and edu- 
cational worth. 


Ill. SOCIAL 


The factual, the rational, the utilita- 
rian, the materialistic, the technological, 
all have this in common: they aim to 
do something to our material environ- 
ment that will enable us to attain a con- 
dition wherein we will find ourselves 
leading the better life. What they are 
concerned with, therefore, is means 
toward an end. Factories, automobiles, 
concrete roads, are not the better life, 
but somehow we think that we may 
overtake the better life, if we pursue it 
by means of these. 
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OPERA PREMIERES 


Helen Retires by Antheil and 
Strauss’s Ariadne Will 
Be Produced 


Two premieres in a schedule of three 
operas are to be given next season by 
the Juilliard Opera School. One will 
be Helen Retires by George Antheil, to 
a libretto by John Erskine but not based 
on his novel The Private Life of Helen 
of Troy. The other, which is announced 
exclusively by Mustcat AMERICA, is 
to be the first production in New York 
of Richard Strauss’s Ariadne auf 
Naxos, a work hitherto heard only in 
America when presented by the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company under 
the baton of Alexander Smallens. The 
third opera chosen, to be sung after 
Helen Retires is produced and before 
the production of Ariadne auf Naxos, 
will be Mozart’s The Abduction from 
the Seraglio. 

All the casts will be made up of stu- 
dents of the Opera School and the three 
operas will be conducted by Albert 
Stoessel. The stage direction is to be 
in the hands of Alfredo Valenti. Each 
opera is to be presented four times, 
with a double cast. The two modern 
operas will be sung in English, as is 
the general policy of the school. It is 
not yet decided whether Mozart’s work 
will be given in English or in the 
original German version. 

The report that the cost of staging 
the Antheil opera would be $40,000 is 





In contrast, art is a present salvation. 
The sunset, the song, the upthrown 
Gothic arch, the painter’s dream, are 
present goods, doing something to 
bring sensitivity, humaneness, harmony, 
sweetness, purity, unselfishness, no- 
bility, into our living. 

By the first of these vaguely held 
concepts of life, man has been made a 
producer—a producer of many, many 
things, in ever increasing quantity. He 
has, indeed, almost come to measure 
the progress of his society in terms of 
tonnage. 

But Henderson says: “If man is the 
highest product of creation, then civil- 
ization must be judged, not by what 
man produces, but by the manner of 
man produced.” 

Dr. William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
lately stated in Pittsburgh that techno- 
logical progress would result soon in a 
thirty-four work week, filled with me- 
chanical actions that required little train- 
ing. He said that in view of this 
prospect the prime concern of educa- 
tion was with those factors that would 
minister to human betterment and hap- 
piness, and as examples of such factors 
he emphasized only health, education, 
music and art. 4 

So our civilization seems destined 
to move, whether we wish it or not, 
from one that conceived progress in 
terms of Man as a Producer to one 
that conceives Man as the Product; and 
education must reflect the world. 

As the movement advarces, we may 
expect that music, already amiably ac- 
cepted because of the persistence in so- 
ciety of certain ineradicable humane 
instincts, will become fully justified in 
the consciously accepted creeds of peo- 
ple. 

I, myself, think a place for music 
in our public schools is justified. 
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ON JUILLIARD LIST 


denied by Mr. Erskine, president of 
the Juilliard School of Music. He 
states, however, that all the operas are 
to be mounted on the scale adopted in 
performances already given. 


The Story of Helen Retires 


Helen Retires, the first opera by 
Antheil to be performed in this coun- 
try, is based on a new version of the 
legend. The story deals with a journey 
made by Helen, after the death of 
Menelaos, in quest of more perfect love 
than she had yet experienced. Visiting 
the Island of the Blessed, she evokes 
the spirit of Achilles, with whom, for 
a time, she lives in complete happiness. 
To ensure that this blissful state shall 
never be marred, Helen bids Achilles 
return to the other world while she 
prays that death may come to her. “But 
just then a young man .. .” says the 
synopsis in conclusion. 





Ernest Hutcheson Succeeds Dr. Dam- 
rosch at Musical Art Institute 

Following the resignation of Dr. 
Frank Damrosch as dean of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music, Ernest Hutcheson is 
appointed dean of both branches of the 
school, including the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art and the Graduate School. The 
latter post has already been held by 
him for a number of years. Oscar 
Wagner is appointed assistant dean, to 
have especial charge of the institute. 
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NEW PATRIOTIC OPERA PRODUCED IN BERLIN 





Vollerthun’s Freikorporal Is 
Light-weight Novelty Given as 
Municipal House Brings Sea- 
son to Close—Story Is Based 
on Historical Romance—Furt- 
wingler to Have Heger, Blech 
and Kleiber as Assistants— 
Lehmann Will Sing Title Role 
of Arabella in Strauss Cycle— 
Revivals of Numerous Works 
Planned 


By GERALDINE DE CourRCcYy 
B ERLIN, July 1.—In keeping with 


the time-honored custom of clos- 

ing the season with a light- 
weight novelty, the Municipal Opera 
trought out Georg Vollerthun’s Frei- 
korporal (Volunteer Corporal) on 
June 10, just ten days before this insti- 
tution ran down its shutters for the 
long vacation. 

Freikorporal had its world premiere 
in Hannover over a year ago, and ac- 
cording to the press enjoyed an instan- 
taneous and wholly unprecedented suc- 
cess. The provincial papers carried 
extensive reviews of the performance, 
and a number of opera houses in the 
outlying districts gave creditable pres- 
entations of the work, so that within 
the past ten months Vollerthun’s name 
has almost become a household word. 

In summing up the merits or defects 
of the work, or in attempting to esti- 
mate the legitimacy of its success, it 
should be kept in mind that Vollerthun 
is an ardent disciple of the national 
“resurgence” as well as an enthusiastic 
and militant member of the Kampf- 
bund. Furthermore, he has the repu- 
tation of being a sincere and earnest 
musician of recognized qualities, and 
he now has had the good luck to write 
a work that fulfills many of the patri- 
otic requirements of the country’s pres- 
ent nationalistic propaganda. 


A Pot-Pourri of Episodes 


With these several facts in mind, it 
would be nothing short of a gross dis- 
tortion of values to enter into a long 
critical dissertation of’a work that is 
purely a “Konjuncturprodukt,” or the 
result of a concatenation of circum- 
stances having nothing whatsoever to 
do with the problems or ideals of musi- 
cal creation. 

The libretto represents a pot-pourri 
of episodes garnered by Rudolf Lothar 
from Gustav Freytag’s historical ro- 
mance Der Freikorporal bei Markgraf 
Albrecht and plays off the military 
milieu of the Prussian “Soldier King,” 
King Friedrich Wilhelm I, against 
the Dresden rococo world of the Saxon 
King, August the Strong. The various 
and sundry highlights in the way of 
military marches, goose step, change of 
guard, and boudoir intrigues kept the 
patriotic spirits in the audience in a 
state of ferment, irrespective of the 
musical accompaniment. This latter. 
suffice it to say, was thick, bombastic 
and noisy in the best imitation Strauss 
and post-Wagnerian manner, so that 
for the great part of the evening, the 
singers were physically unable to assert 
themselves over the din in the orches- 
tra pit. 

Vollerthun began his career as a 
volunteer conductor at the Opera in 
Prague under the direction of Angelo 
Neumann, and after a series of engage- 
ments in German opera houses finally 


became an accompanist in the studio of 
Frank King Clark in Paris. Upon his 
return to Germany, he served in a sim- 
ilar capacity in the studio of Etelka 
Gerster, and then turned his attention 
to composition. He has written a num- 
ber of songs that are sponsored by well- 
known lieder singers, and has also 
written two operas on historical sub- 
jects that went the round of the pro- 
vincial opera houses for a season or 
two and then dropped into oblivion. 
With the present demand ‘for good 
propaganda material, he now bids fair 
to become one of the most successful 
satellites of the new era. 


Conductorial Appointments 


Wilhelm Furtwangler, recently ap- 
pointed conductor-in-chief of the State 
Opera, will have a staff of assistants 
that includes Robert Heger, Erich 
Kleiber and Leo Blech. The title of 
general music director has been abol- 
ished and the three assistant conduc- 
tors will have an equivalent status. 
Kleiber’s contract with the State Opera 
is for a season of six months, thus leav- 
ing him half a year for guest engage- 
ments abroad. According to recent re- 
ports, he is to divide his time between 
the State Opera and the Opera in 
Frankfurt, where he has been offered 
the post of general music director. He 
will also conduct four of the orchestral 
concerts at the State Opera; one con- 
cert will be conducted by Furtwangler 
and the sixth will be taken by a guest 
conductor. Besides providing for gen- 
eral oversight of the repertoire and en- 
semble. Furtwangler’s contract with 
the State Opera calls for one perform- 
ance a week for a period of thirty 
weeks. 

Schedule for the Winter 


The State Opera has also issued a 
tentative schedule of the winter’s cam- 
paign which shows an unusual degree 
of activity in the way of revivals. 
Strauss’s Arabella, with Lotte Leh- 
mann in the title role, will be part of 
the Strauss cycle, which will include a!l 
this composer’s works with the excep- 
tion of Feuersnot and Josefslegende 
(The Legend of Joseph). The complete 
Wagener cycle from Das Liebesverbot 
to Parsifal will be repeated; and the 
Ring Cycle will be given entirely new 
scenery, to replace the modernistic set- 
tings that have called forth such heated 
discussions in recent years. There will 
also be elaborate revivals of Pfitzner’s 
Palestrina, of Bizet’s Perlenfischer 
(The Pearl Fishers) and Carmen, von 
Reznicek’s Donna Anna and Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni. 

Strauss will conduct the Mozart 
cycles, and the leading singers of both 
Germany and Austria will appear as 
guests. As an initial effort in this 
direction, Maria Miller appeared as 
guest in the first two performances of 
the restaged Lohengrin after an ab- 
sence of several years from Ber- 
lin, and her place was taken by Elisa 
beth Rethberg, who had not sung in 
Berlin since she made her first appear 
ance here under the direction of Max 
Reinhardt. Lotte Lehmann has also 
been added to the list of the State Opera. 

Klemperer Writes Opera 

Otto Klemperer, who is now living 
in Fiesole, is working on an opera 
based on a Biblical text. He is also 
said to be considering the organization 
of an international opera company 
which will appear under his direction. 

Max von Schillings is negotiating 
with the operas in Milan, Rome and 
Naples for an extensive guest engage- 


ment of an Italian company culled 
from these three organizations. It is 
the present plan to have this company 
give an Italian season of several weeks 
at the Municipal Opera. 

Hugo Balzer, formerly general music 
director in Freiburg, has been ap- 
pointed general music director of the 
Opera and Orchestra in Diisseldorf as 
successor to Hans Weisbach. 

Eugen Jochum has been appointed 
general music director in Hamburg, 


ENGAGE KLEMPERER 
FOR COAST FORCES 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Will 
Present More than Eighty 
Concerts 
Los ANGELES, July 10.—News of the 
engagement of Otto Klemperer as con- 
ductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra for next season has been 
confirmed. The season will begin soon 
after the middle of October and is to 

include more than eighty concerts. 





Sunday afternoon concerts in the 
Greek Theatre in Griffith Park, con- 
ducted by Don Philippini under the 
management of Merle Armitage, are 


discontinued. Clemence Gifford, con- 
tralto, was scheduled to appear at the 
last program on July 9. Appearing on 
previous occasions were Eleanor Flaig 
and a group of dancers; Georgia Stark, 
soprano; Dorothy Wagner, dancer; Dr. 
Carl Omeron, tenor; the Belcher Dan- 
cers; Duci Kerokjarto, violinist, and 
the Three Valkyries. Programs have 
been popular, the band often achieving 
excellent effects. An effective new 
composition heard on July 2 was On 
the Monastery Road by Raymond 
Mitchell. 
Cadman Is Welcomed 

Jack Glendower ended his series of 
popular-priced concerts in the Holly- 
wood Woman’s Club with the joint ap- 
pearance of Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
composer and pianist, and Liana Galen, 
soprano, on June 8. Many friends of 
Mr. Cadman’s were present to applaud 
him. He played two movements from 
his Sonata in A, and shorter works, and 
accompanied Miss Galen in a group of 
his songs. Miss Galen’s beautiful voice 
was also heard in classical arias, lieder 


and French songs. Accompaniments 
were superlatively played by Lester 
Hodges. 


Attractive dance programs have been 
given by Tina Flade, an exponent of 
the Wigman School, and Gabriel Can- 
sino. The former appeared under the 
management of L. E. Behymer. The 
latter had the assistance of Carmencita, 
dancer; Manuel Landue, tenor, and 
Emilio Osta, pianist. 

A Japanese opera, the libretto by 
Yoemitsu Sugimachi and the music by 
Claude Lapham, had its premiere in the 
Hollywood Bowl on June 24. This 
work, sung in Japanese, was directed 
by Alberto Conti and beautifully 
staged. Traditional dances and native 
music added to the effectiveness of the 
score. 

Musical films are in the air again 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, where Jack 
Chertok is head of the music division, 
is scheduled to begin work on a musical 
revue shortly. A familiar person on 
the lot is Nelson Eddy, baritone, whom 
M-G-M is employing for important 
roles. Hat D. Craw 


beginning with the season of 1934. 
This young conductor is only thirty 
years of age and has had a meteoric 
career that culminated last year in his 
appointment as general music director 
of the Berlin Broadcasting Company 
and assistant conductor at the Munici- 
pal Opera. Rudolf Zindler, the young 
stage director who was _ associated 
with Carl Ebert at the Municipal 
Opera, has been appointed stage direc- 
tor of the Opera in Hamburg. 
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To Play at Festival 














Harriet Cohen, Engaged as Piano Soloist for 
Two Malvern Festival Performances 


FESTIVAL AT MALVERN 





Harriet Cohen to Appear in Two Pro- 
grams of Series in England 


MALVERN, ENGLAND, July 1.—The 
Malvern Festival Concerts which will 
be held on July 23 and 30 and Aug. 6 
are to present a notable array of cele- 
brated artists. Harriet Cohen will ap- 
pear at the first and third concerts, 
taking part in the former in Elgar’s 
Quintet for piano and strings with the 
Griller String Quartet, and playing 
Bach’s Piano Concerto in D Minor on 
the latter occasion, when the City of 
Birmingham Orchestra is to be heard 
and Sir Edward Elgar and Adrian 
Boult will conduct. 

The chamber music program is also to 
bring appearances of Arthur Cranmer, 
singer, and Leon Goossens, oboist; and 
the Tudor Singers are to be heard on 
July 30, with Beatrice Harrison, ’cellist. 
The concerts are under the general di- 
rection of Scott Sunderland. 





Widow of Caruso Marries in Paris 

Paris, July 5——Mrs. Dorothy Ben- 
jamin Caruso Ingram, who married the 
eminent tenor in 1918, and two years 
after his death in 1921 became the wife 
of Capt. Ernest A. Ingram, from whom 
she was separated in 1925, was mar- 
ried today to Charles Adams Holder, 
an American banker residing in Paris. 
The ceremony was performed by the 
Mayor of the Sixteenth District. There 
was no religious ceremony. Besides the 
bridegroom’s lawyer and Mrs. George 
Howland, the bride’s cousin, the only 
witnesses were Gloria Caruso, daugh- 
ter of the bride, and Peggy Holder, the 
bridegroom’s daughter. The couple 
went at once to Mr. Holder’s estate 
near Fontainebleau. 
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Celebrating His Jubilee in Opera, 
Milton Aborn Reviews Experi- 
ences of Fifty Years—Made 
His Debut in Pinafore—Spe- 
cializes in English Productions 
at Popular Prices—Will Pub- 
lish Biography 


HERE are not very many persons 

connected with the theatrical pro- 
fession who could celebrate the golden 
anniversary of their debut “on the 
boards,” but among these few is Milton 
Aborn. A cross-section of Mr. Aborn’s 
life is a cross-section of opera in Eng- 
lish in this country, so that his golden 
anniversary was an occasion of interest 
to any one interested in opera. 

“It was on May 18, 1883,” says Mr. 
Aborn, “that I made my debut. It was 
as Sir Joseph Porter in Pinafore at 
the Windsor Theatre, Boston. That is 
why, when the anniversary occurred 
this year, | was gratified by having 
Fay Templeton come from Boston to 
New York to appear as Little Buttercup 
in the production of Pinafore then run- 
ning under my management at the St. 
James Theatre.” 

Mr. Aborn was introduced to the 
audience on this occasion by John 
Golden, the theatrical producer, and he 
and Miss Templeton were given an ova- 
tion. Afterwards, there was a supper 
at the Hotel Lincoln and a birthday 
cake with fifty candles. 

“T sang in light opera for several 
years and then I went with Keith as 
a producer, stage-manager and a mem- 
ber of an opera ensemble,” he recalls. 
“We had a large cast and a small 
chorus. During the years with Keith 
I inaugurated five theatres, the Bijou 
and Keith’s in Boston; the Gaiety in 
Providence, ‘the Bijou in Philadelphia 
and the Union Square in New York. 
They were strenuous days, I can tell 
you. We had to cut our operas down 
to an hour and a quarter, give them 
three times a day; and on holidays, 
when we gave four performances, we 
cut them down still further. Our reper- 
toire included Gilbert & Sullivan operas 
and those by Audran, Millécker and 
others, things like The Queen’s Lace 
Handkerchief, Prince Methusalem, The 
Beggar Student and The Black Huz- 
zar. In my company were Charles 
Bigelow and Raymond Hitchcock. The 
latter had his first opportunity substi- 
tuting for me when I was on leave of 
absence to get married. 


Produced I] Trovatore 


“In 1893, I decided to branch out 
for myself, as I had begun to aspire to 
better things. The first opera I put 
on with my own organization was II 
Trovatore at the old Grand Opera 


House in Brooklyn. We _ charged 
twenty-five cents to a dollar. Matinees 
were twenty-five cents all over the 


house and we had to have policemen 
called out to control the crowd. We 
played all the standard . repertoire 
operas. Our singers were all people of 
experience who knew the standard 
works, though we gave opportunities 
to many young artists, a policy which 
we continued when my brother and I 
managed the Century Opera Company 
in New York. A number of our singers 
attained the roster of the Metropolitan. 
Among these were Herbert Waterous, 
Mabel Garrison, Lila Robeson, Queena 
Mario, Thomas Chalmers, Louis Kreid- 
ler, Orville Harrold, Kathleen Howard, 
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Milton Aborn Cuts the Cake Which Sym- 
bolizes His Professional Birthday 


Morgan Kingston and Mario Chamlee, 
the last-named having sung under the 
name of Rudolfi. 

“T have confined my productions al- 
most entirely to English grand opera 
at popular prices for various reasons. 
The middle class in this country is the 
most solid class to cater to, no matter 
what product you have to market. They 
enjoy good music and are not too de- 
manding in the matter of detail. I like, 
too, to provide for the music student 
and the young opera goer who, as you 
know, is not apt to have a great deal 
of money. I have more than once been 
told by persons who have gained emi- 
nence in various fields that they had 
cut their operatic teeth, so to speak, 
on the Aborn Opera Company. 


When Elsie Janis Began 

“Sometimes, especially in the summer 
months, I have given light opera in- 
stead of grand. One summer in Balti- 
more a number of years ago, it would 
not be gallant to tell how many, there 
was a young girl of sixteen who created 
a great sensation in The Fortune Teller 
and other works of the kind. Her 
mother was in constant attendance upon 
her in the theatre and out. She has 
since become a world celebrity. Her 
name is Elsie Janis. 

“My brother Sargent became asso- 
ciated with me about 1902, and we car- 
ried grand opera to every corner of 
the country. I don’t believe there is 
one of the forty-eight states in which 
I have not given grand opera, and I 
must say I have found the interest in 
it universal. In remote parts of the 
country, too far away for the Metro- 
politan or Chicago companies to visit 
or for the inhabitants to travel to oper- 
atic centres, they flocked to hear our 
companies. All musicians wanted to 
hear opera and the laymen, most of 
whom follow what is going on in New 
York, wanted to see what it is like. 

“Therefore, opera in English. It 
isn’t necessary to reiterate the claim 
that to enjoy opera you must under 
stand what is going on, what is being 
said. That statement has been made 
so often. But there is one point I’d 
like to emphasize, and that is, the effect 
on the singer. I don’t remember hav- 
ing heard any other person make it. 
After all, it is just as important to look 
after our young American singers as it 
is after our young American audiences. 
Now, say what you please, the number 
of Americans who understand the three 
important European languages perfectly 


is small. They may learn roles in for- 
eign languages and sing them with an 
excellent accent, but do they under- 
stand the inner meanings of the roles 
they portray as well as they would if 
they were singing in English? I think 
the answer is obvious. 


The Century Company 


“The greatest operatic enterprise with 
which my brother and I were asso- 
ciated was the Century Opera in the 
theatre which had been called the New 
Theatre. Our organization ran there 
for two seasons, 1913 and 1914, and we 
certainly gave some performances that 
could compare favorably with any you 
would be apt to hear anywhere. A few 
years previously to that we had given 
the first performance anywhere in Eng- 
lish of Massenet’s Thais. We also re- 
vived, after many years, Tales of Hoff- 
mann in English. It had been one of 
the great successes of Hammerstein’s 
company at the Manhattan in the origi- 
nal French, but we had a new transla- 
tion made of it by Charles Henry Melt- 
zer, and it was always one of our most 
popular productions. 

“An interesting side-light on our two 
years at the Century, was that we found 
early in the first season that our twenty- 
five-cent seats in the top balcony were 
all being bought up by speculators and 
sold for fifty cents. We had that top 
gallery altered the following season so 
that there were twice as many seats 
available. It shows the American peo- 
ple will go to grand opera when it is 
put within the reach of their pocket- 
books. 

“The principal drawback against the 
dissemination of opera at low prices 
is its high cost. There are hundreds, 
thousands, of capable singers, young 
ones with lovely voices, but no oppor- 
tunity for gaining experience, and well 
routined artists who have no chance to 
show what they can do. The fault is 
with the wnions, stage hands, scene 
shifters, musicians, etc. Everything 
costs too much. The result is, no grand 
opera companies. 


The Sure-fire Hit 


“Gilbert & Sullivan I have always 
found more or less of a sure-fire hit. 
There is, everywhere, a Gilbert & Sul- 
livan audience. They are a definite type 
of individual with wit, intelligence and 
a keen enjoyment of satire. There is, 
especially in England, a tendency to 
overestimate the work of Sullivan and 
underestimate that of Gilbert. Person- 
ally, I feel the other way. There have 
been numerous people who wrote just 
as good music as Sullivan, but compar- 
atively few if any who could write like 
Gilbert. Like Katisha’s tooth, ‘he almost 
stands alone.’ 

“T wish I could tell you more about 
my operatic past, and things that hap- 
pened along the way, but it is all em- 
bodied in my biography which will 
shortly be published, and I am even 
planning another book after that. They 
will be dedicated to my grandchildren. 
I’ve seen a good deal of grand opera 
both from behind the scenes and from 
an orchestra chair during the past fifty 
vears, so I really do know something 
about it from both points of view. I 
want to say, also, that I am not through 
vet with giving grand opera in Eng- 
lish !” Jonn Atan HAvuGHTON 





An oratorio entitled The Ascension 
by Johan Edje has just had its first per- 
formance in Oslo under the baton of 
Arild Sandvold. 


CINCINNATI OPERA 
IS HAPPILY BEGUN 


Lohengrin Given on First Night 
at Zoo with Favorites in 
The Cast 
CINCINNATI, July 10.—With Lohen- 
grin as the first production of the 
series, the so-long-in-doubt season of 
summer opera at the Cincinnati Zoo 
was inaugurated on Tuesday night, June 
27. Until about a month ago, opera was 
problematical for this year. Then the 
guarantee fund was completed, Isaac 
Van Grove was summoned from Chi- 
cago to select a company and a reper- 
toire and plans were rushed through 
for the opening, which proved highly 

successful. 

The capacity first night audience, a 
notable member of which was Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, heard the finest per- 
formance of Lohengrin ever given at 
the Zoo. Frederick Jagel, Anne Ro- 
selle, Sonia Sharnova, James Wolfe, 
Carl Schiffler and Louis John Johnen 
were the principals. 

Principals Are Admired 

Remembering his Radames in Aida 
from last season, the audience expected 
much of Mr. Jagel and its expectations 
were surpassed. His characterization 
of Lohengrin was finely conceived and 
brilliantly presented, while his singing 
was beyond criticism. It was a per- 
formance of noteworthy and memorable 
quality. 

Miss Roselle made her Cincinnati de 
but as Elsa and was responsible for a 
performance of marked distinction in 
which artistic values of singing and act- 
ing were finely balanced. Miss Shar- 
novas Ortrud, dramatically effective, 
was also impressive from a vocal stand- 
point. Mr. Schiffler, who in years past 
studied at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, celebrated his local operatic 
debut as Telramund and gave an excel- 
lent account of himself. Mr. Wolfe was 
an admirable King Henry, and Mr. 
Johnen a capable Herald. 


Departure from Precedents 

As plans for the balance of the season 
mature, a departure from the precedents 
of former years is noted. Heretofore, 
each week has brought two different 
productions, given on alternate nights. 
This year there is a nightly rotation of 
operas with varying casts. No per- 
formance will be given on Monday 
nights and no special evenings will be 
set aside for ballet performances, save 
the presentation of Ravel’s Bolero with 
Ruth Page as guest soloist. 

Among the singers to be heard, as 
well as those already mentioned, are 
Leonora Corona, Lydia Dozier, Martha 
Dwyer, Mary Ferguson, Hizi Koyke, 
Leone Kruse-Huk, Ruby Mercer, Eliza- 
beth O’Brien, Alma Peterson, Kathleen 
Somers, Rose Tentone, Catherine Dando, 
Coe Glade, Carabella Johnson, Helen 
Ornstein, Nellie Belle York, Giuseppe 
Cavadore, Aroldo Lindi, Edward Moli 
tore, Georges Trabert, E. G. Henke. 
David Lazuras, Italo Picchi, Joseph 
Royer and Leonard Treash. 

S. T. WiILson 





Seattle Symphony to Hold Series of 
Six Concerts 

SEATTLE, July 10.—The executive 
committee of the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra Association, George H. Green 
wood, president, met on June 26 and 
outlined plans for the season of 1933- 
34. Basil Cameron has again been en- 
gaged as conductor, and there will be 
six subscription concerts extending 
over a period of fifteen weeks. 





A Unique Group Makes Its Debut 


MUSICAL 





Members of the Elizabethan Trio in San Peancioes. 


From the Left: Modesta Mortenson, 


Who Plays the Viola d'Amore; Kathryn Julye, Harpist and Soprano, and Rebecca Haight. 
Playing the Viola da Gamba 


AN FRANCISCO, July 10.—The 

Elizabethan Trio, a new and unique 
chamber music group established in this 
city, made its debut on June 2 under 
the auspices of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Musicians’ Club with the co- 
operation of Margaret Tilly, pianist. 
Members of the trio are Modesta Mort- 
enson, Rebecca Haight and Kathryn 
Julye. They play on the viola d’amore, 
the viola da gamba and the harp; and 





Miss Julye is also a soprano. 
Featuring music of the Elizabethan 
period, these fine musicians made a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression on the 
large audience which gathered to hear 
their first performance. The Misses 
Mortenson and Haight are members of 
the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra. Miss Julye is one of the city’s 
best known harpists, and her group of 
old English songs with harp accom- 
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paniment added variety to the program. 

Miss Tilly, one of the outstanding 
concert pianists in this region, played 
works by Bach, Scarlatti, and Rameau 
with her customary artistry. 

The viola d’amore and viola da 
gamba used by the Elizabethans are 
particularly fine specimens, selected 
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JUILLIARD COMPETITION 





School te Publish Two American Works 
This Year—Contest for 1933 


Instead of publishing one American 
composition this year, as is its custom, 
the Juilliard School of Music will pub- 
lish two orchestral works by American 
composers. These works, chosen in the 
annual competition conducted by the 
school are; Sinfonietta, by Nicolai Ber- 
ezowsky, and Sandor Harmati’s Prelude 
to a Melodrama. 

Compositions for the 1933 competition 
will be received by Oscar Wagner, 
Juilliard School of Music, 130 Clare 
mont Avenue, New York, before Dec. 
l of this year. The rules state that 
only such works as are suitable for 
performance by a major symphony or- 
chestra will be considered. Through 
this competition the Juilliard School will 
choose a work and pay for the publica- 
tion of it; and should a composition of 
outstanding merit be disclosed, it will 
he published in the spring of 1934. 


Association of Organists to 
Convene in Chicago 

The National Association of Organ- 
ists will hold its twenty-sixth annual 
convention in Chicago from July 31 to 
Aug. 4. There will be recitals by Clar- 
ence Eddy, Porter Heaps, Powell 
Weaver, Leslie P. Spelman, Dr. Rollo 


National 








FRANCO FORESTA-HAYEK 


TENOR 


As ALFREDO in LA TRAVIATA at the TEATRO MALIBRAN, VENICE 


il Gazzettino, May 21, 1933: 


“New to Venetians was the tenor 
Franco Foresta, who displayed vocal 
qualities that satisfied the demands of 

| the public, which gave him the warm- 


| est kind of a reception.” 


From the Venice Critiques 


Gazzetta di Venezia, May 21, 1933: 


“Also honored and applauded many times 
on the open stage was the tenor Franco 
Foresta, who was a very correct Alfredo 
from the histrionic standpoint and musical- 
ly very worthy by virtue of his beautiful, 
warm and mellow voice, which has been 


finely trained.” 


L’ Italia, May 30, 1933: 
“Franco Foresta, the tenor, was the singer of arias from Adriana Lecouvreur, Fedora 


l 


um 


from the Rebecca Holmes collection of 
rare old instruments, and donated by 
Miss Holmes to her neice, Miss Haight, 
especially for the purposes of this trio. 
The Elizabethans are due to enter the 
concert field on the Coast with the 
opening of the new season. 
Marjory M. FISHER 
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Maitland, Edwin Stanley Seder, Dr. 
Wilhelm Middleschulte and others; and 
the Chicago Bach Chorus is to be heard. 
Among the speakers will be Ronald W. 
Gibson, representing the Canadian Col- 
lege of Organists; W. W. Kimball, of 
the W. W. Kimball Company; and 
Donald Harrison, of the Aeolian-Skin- 
ner Company. 





Goldman Band Concerts Begin 

The Goldman Band, conducted by 
Kdwin Franko Goldman, began its six- 
teenth season of summer concerts on 
the Mall in Central Park on the eve- 
ning of June 19. These concerts, the 
gift to the city of the Daniel and Flor 
ence Guggenheim Foundation and enti- 
tled the Daniel Guggenheim Memorial 
Concerts, are being continued for ten 
weeks. Programs on Sunday, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday evenings are 
given in Central Park. On other nights 
the band is heard on the campus of 
New York University. 





John McCormack’s Daughter to Be 
Married 

Lonvon, July 5.—The engagement of 
Gwendolyn McCormack, only daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John McCormack, to 
Edward Pyke of Kirkham, Lancashire, 
is announced. Miss McCormack has 
been a student of singing and at one 
time it was reported that she was con- 
sidering a musical career. Mr. Pyke is 
a member of Lloyds. 










I In CONCERT at the SALA DELLA SOCIETA ARTISTI E PATRIOTTICA, MILAN 





and Tosca. His voice is mellow and robust, of warm timbre, well worthy of the hearty 


continued applause.” © 


AS LIEUT. PINKERTON in MADAMA BUTTEREPLY at the POLITEAMA GARIBALDI, PALERMO 
| L’Avvento, April 1, 1933. those present. We therefore feel obliged to express our tT 


2 full admiration and pleasure for his suave and expressive 
“Franco Foresta created more enthusiasm among the voice. After hearing him, we are of the opinion that the 
| spectators than was expected because we were not aware 


; De future holds even bigger successes for him. 
| of his outstanding qualities as a singer as he was new to In the part of Pinkerton he was most efficient and | 
I us. | 





most always succeeded in displaying to his audience the | 


Therefore a very pleasant surprise was experienced by artistic sentiments by which he is animated.” 





———_ ——e——— 
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A Crusade Against Unjust Tanatiom om a 
Vital Source of Musical! Art 
"T° HE proposed taxation of music sciools and 
music teachers ‘by the atimmsmanom of the 
City of New York thas ‘heen thoy protested! by 
members of the profession, andl mgitiy sm. For 
such a measure, aimed at 2 profession witicih is 
educational an all dts ampilicatiom: and effects, 
would strike squarely at one witd! source of the 
art of music, a source as fundamental as tle crea- 
tive spark itself. Without teachers, few aspirants 
to the higher realms of omusicall performance 
would find their way ‘to tthe typ of ther profes- 
sion. Most would flounder aleut,, unguided, 
hopeless for the want of that dnexttom, that in- 
spiration, that discipline whith onily te teacher 
can give, and which ws wital um tthe stamne of an 
artist’s career. 

With teachers shackled ‘by imemouil] restmetions 
which would seriously impart them alheadiy uncer- 
tain material circumstances, pupils woulld! suffer, 
either from imcreased rates which the teacier must 
impose to meet his obligations andl 1» exist Inm- 
self; or because many teachers, fiteline the odids 
too strong agamst them, migitt drsyaimngiy give 
up the struggle. 

Teachers crippled, pupils crippiledi—ttat the art 
must feel this blight s a foegoe conciusiom 
Performance is one-third of the sustance of 
musical art, and performance is mecessary to com- 
bine with the origmal creative gemus and the 
ultimate listener to bring tthe ant & its fruition 
among a people. If potential) pertiormers are & 
be struck at through a weapon whith is aimed) at 
their mentors, the future of the art is perilous 
indeed. 

This implication of ‘the art as a witli must be 
considered in this time of Ganger me of its 
component parts. But the plgin the music 
teacher as an individual must ax te recognized. 
He has had none too easy 2 time of it alpendiy. 
His burdens have ‘been ‘hemvy im these past few 
years; he has known ‘the pangs of hunger and 
worry. If his lot were to ‘he madie mrore insecure 
than it is, by the imposition of « tux, witicth im the 
first place is a blow at all ediucutenall fierces,, and 
in the second place would ‘harilly saffice t> meet 
the desires of the admimistration which plans it, 
a yet graver situation would arme 

Musrcat Awertca feels wery strong that this 
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danger must be averted, as is witnessed by the 
letters written by the Editor to Mayor O’Brien and 
the daily newspapers, and by the active part taken 
by its executives in the organized protest which 
made itself felt immediately. Mustcat AMERICA 
will continue to do its part in rousing public in- 
terest, apprehension and protest. Such a measure 
as proposed is not consonant with the necessity 
fer the healthy growth and free play of the 
musical art which Mustcat AMERICA has always 
advocated. 

Musnreat America, therefore, summons to the 
standard of what may be a real crusade for the 
freedom of musical art, all those individuals and 
organizations which are vitally interested. Much 
has already been accomplished in the way of 
banding together to cry out as a single voice of 
protest, but constant vigilance must be kept and 
no slackening of interest or alertness be allowed 
to intervene during the next few months. 


Popular Opera Finds Its Public 


HAT opera at popular prices is not only 

possible, but that it can achieve resounding 
success, has been proved this summer. At the 
New York Hippodrome on Saturday, June 3, 
am organization, which calls itself the Chicago 
Opera Company, although it has no association 
with the old Chicago Grand Opera Company, or 
the more recently defunct Chicago Civic Opera, 
began a season with Verdi’s Aida. 

There was an immediate public response, in 
spite of the intense heat, in spite of the fact that, 
with the exception of Pasquale Amato, of Metro- 
politan fame, and of Giuseppe Bamboschek, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan’s conductorial staff, the 
names of the artists were little known to our 
public. The prices charged are twenty-five, thirty- 
five and fifty cents with a small part of the house 
at seventy-five and ninety-nine cents a ticket. 
At almost any hour of the day a queue of ticket 
purchasers may be seen waiting to buy tickets 
for the evening’s or for later performances. 

The performances are decidedly worthy of 
praise, both musically and scenically and the 
singing of a number of principals, little known 
here before as operatic artists, has aroused much 
f Night after night the vast auditorium 





favor. 
of the Hippodrome, which holds almost six thou- 
sand, has been crowded with opera lovers, who 
have the desire to hear opera but cannot afford 
the prices charged at the Metropolitan, and also 
with thousands who have never heard opera, 
but who respond to the opportunity to hear it 
when offered them at movie prices which they 
are accustomed to pay. 

This opera season has presented a number of 
American singers, who have been heard for the 
first time in opera in New York, who almost 
without exception have merited the chance given 
them; it has also departed from operatic tradi- 
tiom in New York in engaging an American con- 
ductor to assist Mr. Bamboschek. It is planned 
to close the season later in the summer and re- 
open it in the fall to continue throughout the 
winter. 

Musicat America is heartily in favor of this 
kind of popular opera, and believes that there 
is a public for it, not only in New York but in 
other cities as well. 

The appearances of Mr. Amato, one of the 
great baritones of our time, in leading roles, have 
beem hailed with delight by his many admirers. 
He has lent distinction to the performances by 
his singing, his fine stage presence and his em- 
bracing of the grand tradition. His willing- 
ness to appear with this company is decided 
proof that the plan is a worthy one and that it 
should receive the support not only of the pub- 
lic and press, both of which have signified their 
approval wholeheartedly, but also of other art- 
ists like Pasquale Amato, who, by devoting a 
part of their vacation time to singing in this 
opera, give it a cachet which means so much to 
the venture. 





Personalities 








Leopold Godowsky (Left) and Fritz Reiner Were "Snapped" 
by Mrs. Reiner at Lisbon When the Vulcania, the Ship on 
Which They Were Passengers, Stopped at That Port on Its 
Recent Trip from Europe 


Weingartner—In honor of the seventieth birth- 
day of Felix Weingartner, which occurred on 
June 2, a testimonial signed by a number of 
Europe’s most prominent musical personages 
was presented to the eminent composer-conductor, 
who has lived in Basle for some years. 


Tcherepnin—After the premiere in Dresden last 
April of his second opera, Die Hochzeit von 
Sobeide, Alexandre Tcherepnin retired to his villa 
in Mone Carlo to begin a third opera, the libretto 
of which is by Hermann Heinz Ortner, the 
Viennese playwright. 


Hayek— Franco Foresta-Hayek, American 
tenor, who has been singing successfully in opera 
in Italy, has been signed to make a film for the 
Windsor Film, Ltd., London. The work was 
begun in Venice last month. Mr. Hayek goes to 
the British capital to complete it from July 15 
to Aug. 1. 


Onegin—An unusual distinction has recently 
been conferred upon Sigrid Onegin. The con- 
tralto was metified last month by the Interna- 
tional Eurepean Florists Organization that she 
holds secomd piace among celebrities who have 
received flowers through the organization. The 
first place is held by President von Hindenburg. 


Stueckgold—A questionnaire recently filled out 
by Grete Stueckgold of the Metropolitan Opera, 
reveals that the soprano’s favorite composer is 
Schubert; her favorite opera, Mozart’s The Mar- 
riage of Figaro; her favorite role, Aida; her fav- 
orite song, Schubert’s Du Bist die Ruh; her fav- 
orite poets, Heine and MoOricke, and her favorite 
color, blue. 


Hadley—The music for this year’s Bohemian 
Club Annual Mid-Summer Festival, given in the 
Bohemian Grove near San Francisco, has been 
composed by Henry Hadley. The book, entitled 
The Legend of Hani, is by Junius Cravens and is 
based on Indian legends. John Charles Thomas 
will create the role of Hani. One of the most 
successful of the Bohemian Club’s earlier pro- 
ductions, The Atonement of Pan, given in 1912 
with the late David Bispham in the title role, 
was composed by Mr. Hadley. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


in Musicat America for July, 1913 


The Sacré Sacre! 

The production by the Russian 
dancers at the Champs-Elysées 
Theatre in Paris of the new ballet, 
The Consecration of Spring, by 
Igor Stravinsky, has been attended 
by disorderly scenes. Manager As- 
truc has devised the scheme of 
turning out the lights when the 
hissing is going on. 

1913 
The Singers of Yesteryear 

Caruso appeared in Tosca at 
Covent Garden last night. Emmy 
Destinn’s singing of the title-role 
was superb. 

1913 
Before Les Six 

Lili Boulanger, a girl of nine- 
teen, won this year’s Grand Prix 
de Rome for vocal music. 

1913 
Fortunately, It Came to Naught 

Elbert Hubbard, Earl Carroll and 
Enrico Caruso are writing an 
American opera. 





Dr. Karl Muck, Who Was Then Conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, on His Way 
with Mrs. Muck to a Rehearsal in Symphony Hall in “The Hub" 


Asking a Good Deal 
Mme. Eames has given as her 
definition of Heaven, a sympathetic 
role in an opera before an under- 
standing audience. 
1913 
Buried the Wrong Opera 
An English writer named Fran- 
cis Toye says that Konigskinder is 
the best opera written during the 
last ten years and predicts that it 
will still be sung when Der Rosen- 
kavalier is dead and buried. 
1913 
How Little They Know 
Mascagni was recently asked 
whether he thought Parisina was 
destined to become his masterpiece. 
“Tf it is a masterpiece,” he replied, 
“my career is ended.” 
1913 
A Wise Rule 
Pablo Casals says “I give every 
moment I can to practice. I envy 
the fortunate ones who can dispense 
with it, but for myself, I cannot.” 
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HONORARY DEGREES ARE 
BESTOWED ON MUSICIANS 





Numerous Universities Throughout the 
Country Make Awards at June 
Commencement Exercises 

Distinguished musicians received 
honorary degrees from numerous uni- 
versities throughout the country at June 
commencement exercises. 

Harvard University bestowed the 
title of Master of Arts on Philip Hale, 
critic of the Boston Herald and writer 
on musical subjects. 

Mabel W. Daniels, composer, whose 
home is in Boston, received the award 
of Master of Arts from Tufts College, 
Medford, Mass. 

Harvey Gaul, organist and composer, 
and correspondent in Pittsburgh for 
MusIcAL AMERICA, received the degree 
of Doctor of Music from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

At Dartmouth College, in Hanover, 
N. H., Walter Damrosch, conductor 
and composer, was honored with the 
degree of Doctor of Music. 

Edgar Nelson, pianist and conductor 
and director of the Chicago Conser- 
vatory, received the degree of Doctor 
of Music from Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 


NEW DIRECTORS ELECTED 
TO METROPOLITAN BOARD 








Mrs. August Belmont Is First Woman 
to Serve—E. T. Stotesbury and 
R. Fulton Cutting Resign 
At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion held recently, Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, and Allen Wardwell, a trustee 
of the Juilliard Musical Foundation, 
were elected to membership. Mrs. Bel- 
mont is the first woman to serve in this 

office. 

Resignations were those of R. Ful- 
ton Cutting and Edward T. Stotesbury. 
Both withdrew because they are not 
residents of New York. Mr. Cutting 
lives in Buffalo and Mr. Stotesbury in 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Belmont, who, before her mar- 
riage was popular on the dramatic stage 
as Eleanor Robson, recently took an 
active part in the recent drive for the 
$300,000 fund for the opera company. 

The new directors will serve for 
one year, as will the seventeen directors 
who were re-elected. Those re-elected 
are: Paul D. Cravath, chairman; Vin- 
cent Astor, Robert Low Bacon, Raw- 
lins L. Cottenet, Clarence Dillon, Louis 
Eckstein, Marshall Field, Frank Gray 
Griswold, E. Roland Harriman, Charles 
Hayden, Frederic A. Juilliard, Otto H. 
Kahn, Ivy L. Lee, Clarence H. Mackay, 
Frederic Potts Moore, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt Whitney and Henry Rogers 
Winthrop. 





Mu Phi Epsilon Holds Annual Council 
Session 

The seven national officers of Mu 
Phi Epsilon met in annual council ses- 
sion at the summer home of Ada Glack- 
ens Britton, Medford Lakes, N. J., on 
June 24 to 29. After consultation with 
the Atlantic Province president, Alice 
Drayton of Boston, who is also chair- 
man of the 1934 convention committee, 
it was decided to hold the next conven- 
tion at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlan- 
tic City, on June 19 to 22, 1934. Fol- 
lowing the council session, the officers 
visited the National Club House in New 
York, which is under the management 
of Edna Werdehoff. 

Officers of the National Council are: 
Dorothy Paton, Ann Arbor, president; 
Helen Mueller, Appleton, Wis., vice- 
president; Alma H. Geiser, Cincinnati, 
secretary; Ada G. Britton, Philadel- 
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phia, treasurer ; Bertha Hornaday, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., music adviser; Helena 
M. Redewill, San Francisco, editor- 
business manager; Louisa W. Allens- 
worth, Atlanta, alumnae officer. 


WHITE TOP FESTIVAL 


Programs of Folk Music and Legend 
o be Held in Virginia 
Marion, Va., July 10.—The third 
annual White Top Folk Festival will 
be held on White Top Mountain, near 
here, on Aug. 11 and 12. Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt plans to attend, it is 

stated. 

The festival was organized in 1931 
by Annabel Morris Buchanan, com- 
poser, of this city, and John A. Blake- 
more of Abingdon. A spirit of par- 
ticipation is encouraged, groups form- 
ing over the mountain side for sing- 
ing, playing, dancing and the telling of 
folk tales. The object of the festival 
is to discover and preserve native 
music, balladry and traditions of the 
region. 

John Powell will conduct a class in 
Marion in connection with the festival 
as An Introduction to American Folk 
Music, and will give a recital on Aug. 
10. Percy MacKaye will assist with 
the folk tales; and Dr. George Pullen 
Jackson, author of White Spirituals 
from the Southern Uplands, will sing 
folk hymns. It is expected that Eliza- 
beth Burchenal, president of the Ameri- 
can Folk Dance Society, will also take 
part. 











Publishers’ Congress Hopes U. S. Will 
Join Copyright Movement 

BRUSSELS, July 1.—Representatives 
of fifteen nations in attendance at the 
tenth annual International Congress of 
Publishers, held here, adopted a reso- 
lution expressing the hope that the 
United States, Russia, Uruguay, Argen- 
tina and Chile will join in the Berne 
convention dealing with copyrights. 
Questions of copyrights relating to 
musical, artistic, literary and broad- 
casting affairs formed the chief topics 
of discussion. 

The United States was represented 
by B. W. Huebsch and Cass Canfield. 
Mr. Canfield said that Americans were 
in favor of adhering to the Berne con- 
vention, but that laws drawn up in 
America had never been passed. 





American Panorama by Amfitheatrof Is 
Heard in Italy 

Turin, Itaty, July 1.—Borodin’s 
Prince Igor was recently presented at 
the Teatro di Torino with marked suc- 
cess by Daniele Amfitheatrof, young 
composer and conductor who, though 
born in Russia, has lived nearly all his 
life in Italy. In Rome he recently gave 
the premiere, by radio, of his orches- 
tral work American Panorama, which 
aims to depict and interpret American 
life and character. Other works from 
his pen are The Poem of the Sea, The 
Miracle of the Roses, and Italy. They 
have been performed in Milan, Florence 
and Rome. In the last-named city Mr. 
Amfitheatrof studied under Ottorino 
Respighi and graduated from the Royal 
Conservatory, also acting as assistant 
to Bernardino Molinari at the Augusteo. 


E. R 


Ruth Coleman Caldor Scores Suite for 
Large Orchestra 

Ruth Coleman Caldor, American 
composer, whose suite, Fifth Avenue, 
was given its premiere in the winter by 
the Barrére Little Symphony Orchestra 
under the baton of Georges Barrére, 
has completed the manuscript of the full 
symphonic version of the work for large 
orchestra. 
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Golden Gate Opera Ballet School 
Wins Success in First Production 


AN FRANCISCO, July 10.—The 

initial production of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Ballet School drew a ca- 
pacity audience to the War Memorial 
Opera House on June 2, and justified 
the faith of Gaetano Merola and the 
Women’s Committee of the Opera As- 
sociation in founding it. 

Adolph Bohm, director of the ballet 
school, demonstrated his genius as a 
choreographer, director and producer 
in a masterly presentation of Le Bal- 
let Mécanique to music by Mossoloff. 
Seven groups and two solo dancers 
(Elise Reiman and Robert E. Bell) 
enacted the nine-part terpsichorean 
fugue with finely controlled linear move- 
ment as the fifty-piece orchestra under 
Mr. Merola’s baton bombarded the ears 
of auditors with the amazingly interest- 
ing, if noisy, score. Armando Agnini’s 
setting and the metallic costumes were 
further assets. 

Next in point of merit was the Fifth 
Prelude and Fugue from Bach’s Well 
Tempered Clavichord, beautifully inter- 
preted by Irene Isham, Evelyn Wenger, 
Irene Flyzik and Eileen Poston. Other 
offerings included a colorful Russian 
Village Scene; a Chopin group done 
in conventional idioms ; choreodramas in 
which Mr. Bohm was the featured solo- 
ist; a charming juvenile divertissement, 
As Children Used to Play, performed 
by Gaby McLaughlin and Irene Semo- 
chenko; and a solo by Elise Reiman, 
premiere danseuse. 

The orchestral accompaniments were 
satisfactorily played. Piano accompani- 
ments to some of the numbers were con- 
tributed by Charles Cooper. Jascha 
Veissi, assistant conductor, directed 
one of the dance items and an orchestral 
interlude featuring Moussorgsky’s A 
Night on Bald Mountain. 


For Benefit of the Symphony 


The San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra gave a benefit for itself under 
the baton of Alfred Hertz in the Opera 
House as its donation to the finance 
campaign recently undertaken by the 
Musical Association. The program was 
typical—Brahms, Beethoven, Wagner 
and Strauss. The finance campaign has 
added about $60,000 to the symphony 
fund. The $90,000 goal has not yet 
been sighted. 

The orchestra has been fulfilling its 
annual summer engagement for the San 
Mateo Philharmonic Society in the 
Woodland Theatre at Hillsborough. 
The series began on June 25 with Rich- 
ard Lert as guest conductor and Gunnar 
Johansen as soloist in Brahms’s Second 
Piano Concerto. The program was 
chiefly of a popular nature. Lawrence 
Tibbett, Kathleen Parlow and Hedda 
Hopper were among the notables. 

The San Francisco summer series of 
the orchestra will begin on July 11. 

A Sunday program in the Sigmund 
Stern Recreation Grove was given by 
Kajetan Attl, conducting the San Fran- 
cisco Philharmonic Orchestra; Charles 
Bulotti, tenor, and a group of Estelle 
Reed’s Dancers. 

Gastone Usigli’s Chamber Symphony 


Orchestra concluded its first season on 
June 16 in the Veterans’ Auditorium, 
and introduced Daniel Gregory Mason’s 
Prelude and Fugue for piano and or- 
chestra with Clara Teitelbaum as solo- 
ist. Maria Risola, soprano, also con- 
tributed to the program. 

Rosalie Housman asked and answered 
the question, “Why Modern Music?” in 
the Alice Seckels Studios recently. She 
has given lecture-recitals in other cities, 
with Nathan Firestone, violist, and 
Allan Bier and Margaret Tilly, pian- 
ists, as assisting artists. 

David Tamkin, resident composer, 
has completed a musical setting for 
The Dybbuk. 

The Kiwanis Club Choral gave its 
fourth annual program under the baton 
of Howard I. Milholland. Taking part 
were Eva Garcia, pianist; and The 
Musketeers, a trio comprised of Harri- 
son Coles, Merville Yetter and Robert 
Williams. Paul Burroughs was the ac- 
companist. 


Children Hold Festival 

Sigmund Stern Recreation Grove was 
the scene of the annual spring festival 
held by children of the San Francisco 
Playgrounds under the auspices of the 
municipal Recreation Committee. The 
Junior Civic Symphony played under 
Mr. Veissi’s direction, Akiko Nishioka, 
eight years old, was the dance soloist. 

Two fine song programs have been 
given by Lawrence Strauss, accompa- 
nied by Elizabeth Alexander, and Doris 
Barr, whose accompanist was Carrie 
Teel. The latter program included Eng- 
lish and American songs by Warlock, 
Howells, Bacon, Ives and Frankel. 

The Musiclovers concluded their in- 
itial season with a program of works 
in the smaller forms by Leclair, Mo- 
zart, Stravinsky and Goossens. Per- 
formers were Raymond Tenny, clarinet- 
ist; Merrill Jordan, flutist; Louis De- 
bovsky, violinist and violist; and Mar- 
garet Tilly, pianist. 

Marjory M, FISHER 





Paris Concerts 

(Continued from page 7) 
also chamber music, the Lener Quartet 
playing two string quartets and the 
Quintet with piano, assisted by Cortot. 
Three concertos made up the third pro- 
gram. Thibaud was the soloist in the 
D Major Violin Concerto, with Casals 
conducting; Cortot was the soloist in 
the D Minor Piano Concerto, with 
Thibaud conducting; and Thibaud and 
Casals were the soloists in the Con- 
certo for violin and ’cello, with Cortot 
conducting. 


In Honor of Couperin 


The bicentenary of the death of 
Francois Couperin le Grand (1668- 
1733) has been worthily commemorated 
in Paris, thanks chiefly to the initiative 
and untiring efforts of Mrs. Louise B. 
M. Dyer, founder of the Editions de 
Il’Oiseau-Lyre, who is rapidly complet- 
ing her magnificent project of publish- 
ing the complete works of Couperin in 
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twelve volumes and in a form repre- 
senting the last word in beauty of de- 
sign and accuracy of text. 

Seconded by the society known as 
Les Amis de Saint-Gervais (Couperin 
was organist at this church for forty- 
seven years), Mrs. Dyer organized a 
program of religious motets and organ 
pieces by Couperin at the Church of 
St. Gervais on May 19, with Mme. 
Humbert-Lavergne and Yves Tinayre 
as soloists in the vocal works, and Paul 
Brunold at the organ. Following this, 
a concert of secular music by Couperin 
was given in the Salon de Musique of 
the Bibliothéque de |l’Arsenal on May 
29, in the presence of Albert Lebrun, 
the French President, and other prom- 
inent personalities. The program com- 
prised fragments of the Apothéose de 
Lulli, fragments from the Concerts 
Royaux, several vocal airs, pieces for 
harpsichord, and a Suite for the viol. 
The charm and distinction of Couperin’s 
music make it an unceasing source of 
delight. Incidentally, it is interesting 
to note that both Bach and Brahms 
greatly admired the music of this typical 
French composer. 

Conchita Supervia gave a very suc- 
cessful recital at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées on June 21, a group of 
Andalusian folk songs with guitar ac- 
companiment being an outstanding fea- 
ture of her program. At the same the- 
tre, on June 28, Paderewski gave his 
only recital of the season, donating the 
proceeds to the French Committee for 
the protection of persecuted Jewish in- 
tellectuals. 





Norwalk Civic Opera Gives Prince of 
Pilsen 


NorWALkK, COoNnn., July 10.—The 
Norwalk Civic Opera Company, Greek 
Evans, managing. director, continued its 
second season in the Theatre in the 
Woods with a successful production 
of The Prince of Pilsen on July 7. 
Mr. Evans sang the title role, his asso- 
ciates being Theo Pennington, Mar- 
quita Courtney, Fritzie von Busing, 
Forrest Huff, William F. McCarthy, 
Hal Ford and Victor Morely. Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek conducted. 


MUSIC IN COLUMBUS 


Little Symphony Gives Out-door Con- 
cert—Elijah Is Sung 


CoLtumBus, July 10.—The Cincinnati 
Little Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Walter Heermann, gave an out- 
door concert on Sunday afternoon, June 
11, and donated the proceeds to the 
guarantee fund of the Symphony Club 
of Central Ohio. After a buffet supper, 
served during the intermission, the Col- 
umbus duo-pianists, Agnes Wright and 
Eldon Howells, were heard. 

Ella May Smith of Chicago, presi- 
dent emeritus of the Women’s Music 
Club of Columbus, and formerly a 
writer for Musical AMERICA, was 
given the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music by Capital University on 
June 13. 

A closing event of the year at Ohio 
State University was the presentation 
of Elijah with the University Chorus 
and Orchestra under Eugene Weigel. 
Herbert Wall, baritone, and Rachel 
Way Sherman, soprano, both of the 
music faculty, appeared as soloists. 

cS & 








Hugh Porter Is New Conductor of 
Washington Heights Society 


Hugh Porter, organist of the Ora- 
torio Society of New York, has been 
engaged to succeed Carlo Kohrassen as 
conductor of the Washington Heights 
Oratorio Society. Mr. Porter is also 
organist and choirmaster of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, and is a faculty 
member of the Juilliard School of 
Music, and of the School of Sacred 
Music of Union Theological Semi- 
nary. Performances of the Washing- 
ton Heights Society will be given in 
August. 

The Washington Heights Group, or- 
ganized last year with Reinald Wer- 
renrath as conductor, will again give 
two performances of Elijah at the 
George Washington High School 
Stadium. 





Marion Bauer to Lecture at Chautauqua 


Marion Bauer, composer and critic, 
and a member of the board of the 
League of Composers, will conduct a 
series of lectures on The Relation of 
Present-day Music to the Past, begin- 
ning in the latter part of July, at the 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, 
N. Y., according to Dr. Arthur E. 
Bestor, president. She will be assisted 
by Harrison Potter, pianist, and coach 
of the Chautauqua Opera Association. 
Miss Bauer will also review perform- 
ances of the Chautauqua Symphony 
Orchestra under Albert Stoessel, the 
Little Symphony under Georges Bar- 
rére, and other events for the Chau- 
tauquan Daily, the official organ of the 
institution. 





Edith Harcum Acclaimed with Main 
Line Symphony 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., July 10.—Edith 
Harcum, pianist, and director of the 
Harcum School, appeared with great 
success as soloist with the Main Line 
Symphony Orchestra at Bryn Mawr 
College on June 2. A critical audience 
received her and the orchestra with 
marked cordiality. 
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CLEVELAND ENJOYS 
POPULAR PROGRAMS 


Promenades Have Added Inter- 
est Through Participation 
of Guest Artists 


CLEVELAND, July 10.—Interest has 
been added to the thrice-a-week Prome- 
nade Concerts given in Severance Hall 
by members of the Cleveland Orchestra 
through appearances of amateurs, visit- 
ing professional musicians, artist pu- 
pils, choral groups and soloists chosen 
irom the orchestra’s personnel. 

Rudolph Ringwall, who is conducting 
the series, invited Carlo Peroni to con- 
duct on June 7, when the Cleveland 
Opera Chorus, and St. Ignatius Choir 
which Mr. Peroni directs, took part in 
the program. Other choral bodies 
heard have been the Cleveland Spir- 
itual Singers, led by Luther King; the 
University Choir under Jacob A. Evan- 
son; the Cleveland Artist Ensemble, 
Carl Radde, director; and the Hun- 
garian Singers Club under Karl To- 
masy. 

Marie Simmerlink Kraft, contralto, 
and Charles Massinger, tenor, were 
professional guests recently. Solo ap- 
pearances have also been made by Mary 
Van Doren, music director of the 
Toledo Museum of Art; Ethel de Gomez 
and Mary Williams, pianists; Frances 
Shapiro, Dr. Jerome Gross and Wal- 
berg Brown, violinists. Orchestra mem- 
bers contributing solos have been Alice 
Chalifoux, Paul Gershman, Arpad 
Bognar, Erik Kahlson, Samuel Salkin 
and Bert Gassman. 

MARGARET ALDERSON 








WITHERSPOON RESIGNS 
FROM CINCINNATI POST 





Withdraws as Director of Conservatory 
Owing to Demands on Time by 
Outside Projects 

CincINNATI, July 10.—Philip Wy- 
man, president of the board of directors 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, makes the following announcement : 

“Herbert Witherspoon, director of 
the conservatory, has requested that he 
be relieved of his duties as director be- 
cause of the increasing demands upon 
his time by outside projects, in which 
he is deeply interested. His resignation 
will take effect at such time as may be 
mutually agreeable. 

“Mr. Witherspoon, however, will 
continue to counsel the board of direc- 
tors in the future activities of the con- 
servatory. He will visit Cincinnati at 
frequent intervals and, in particular, 
during the fall registration.” 

John A. Hoffmann, of the vocal fac- 
ulty, has been appointed Dean of Fac- 
ulty, one of the offices left vacant by 
Mr. Witherspoon. George A. Leighton 
is Director of Education. 





Scholarships Awarded for Study with 
Hutcheson at Chautauqua 


Cuautaugua, N. Y., July 10.— 
Ernest Hutcheson opened his series of 
master classes in piano playing at Chau- 
tauqua Institution on July 6. On July 
4 the scholarship competition for the 
complete six weeks’ course of private 
and class lessons with him was held. 
The Juilliard Scholarship was awarded 
to Lucille Hermanson, a graduate of 
the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 
where she studied with Mrs. Hastings. 
Jack Abram won the Hutcheson Schol- 
arship; he is a pupil of David Saperton 
at the Curtis Institute of Music in Phil- 
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The Dream Prelude to a New Opera 





Stowell Studios 
A Scene in Harald's Dream, the Prelude to a 
for the First Time in Kingston, N. Y. 


INGSTON, N. Y., July 10—An 
event of unique interest was the 
premiere of Harald’s Dream, the Pre- 
lude to the romantic opera Harald, by 
Eugen Haile, given in Mrs. Antonio 
Knauth’s garden on the evening of June 
30. The libretto is by Otto Lauxman. 
Harald, in a dream, seeks the aid of 
the Elf King in an endeavor to win the 
hand of Sigrun. The scene changes to 
show Harald as a boy, and the story 
develops the motif that suffering and 
sacrifice are necessary to the attain- 
ment of love. Elves and sprites figure 
in the action, which is well mirrored in 
glamorous vocal and instrumental com- 
position. 
The performance was one of much 
beauty, with the following cast: Har- 
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adelphia and of the Juilliard Graduate 
School. Honorable mention and a par- 
tial scholarship was granted to Louise 
Skorapa, a graduate of the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester, where 
she studied with Raymond Wilson and 
Fannie Helner Moore. 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS ELECT 





Annual Convention Held in New York 
Chooses Officers for Another Year 


At the annual convention of the 
Music Publishers Association of the 
United States, held in the Hotel Roose- 
velt on June 12, the election of officers 
was as follows: President, W. Deane 
Preston, Jr., B. F. Wood Music Co., 
Boston; vice-president, Harold Flam- 
mer, G. Schirmer, Inc., New York; 
treasurer, Carl T. Fischer, J. Fischer & 
Bro., New York; secretary, Edwin L. 
Gunther, Schroeder & Gunther, Inc., 
New York. 

The following were re-elected to the 
directorate: James F. Cooke, Theodore 
Presser Co., Philadelphia; Harry B. 
Crosby, Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Bos- 
ton; George Fischer, J. Fischer & Bro., 
New York; William Arms Fisher, Oli- 
ver Ditson Co., Boston; H. W. Gray, 
H. W. Gray Co., New York; Michael 
Keane, Boosey & Co., New York; W. 
Kretschmer, Carl Fischer, Inc., New 
York; Charles A. White, White-Smith 
Music Publishing Co., Boston. New 
directors elected were: Walter Jacobs, 


Romantic Opera by Eugen Haile, as Produced 


ald, soprano, Ilse Knauth Dunbar; A 
Mortal, tenor, Robert Hawksley ; Iduna, 
Elf King’s daughter, coloratura soprano, 
Jessie Cowley Wolfersteig; Forest 
Crone, dramatic soprano, Winifred 
Haile; Elf King, bass-baritone, Raoul 
Nadeau. As children, pantomime: Har- 
ald, Agnes Schleicher; Sigrun, Alice 
Dunbar. 

J. Peter Knauth had charge of the 
musical direction; Harry Elmendorf 
was choral director, and Gerald Kunz 
the concertmaster. Dances were under 
the direction of Ottilio Riccobono and 
Agnes Schleicher. The scenery was by 
Konrad Cramer; lighting was directed 
by Louis Steketee, assisted by Robert 
Briggs. All contributed to the success 
of the production. 
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Walter Jacobs Co., Boston; John F. 
Semgstack, Clayton F. Summy Co., 
Chicago; and Renato Tasselli, G. Ri 
cordi & Co., New York. 





HEADS PUBLICATION UNIT 





A. Walter Kramer Elected President 
of American Music Society 


A. Walter Kramer, editor of Musi- 
cAL AMERICA, has been unanimously 
elected president of the Society for the 
Publication of American Music, suc- 
ceeding John Alden Carpenter, presi- 
dent since the society was founded in 
1919. Mr. Kramer was one of the 
founders of this society, which has done 
valuable work in publishing annually 
chamber music works by American 
composers. He has been an active mem- 
ber of its board of directors since its 
inception. 

Mr. Kramer has been engaged to 
lecture on July 10, 11 and 12 before 
the Summer Session of the Music Edu- 
cation Department of Syracuse Univer- 
sity at Syracuse, N. Y. On July 17, Mr. 
Kramer will lecture at New York Uni- 
versity before the students and faculty 
of the Summer Session of the Depart- 
ment of Music Education, Dr. Hollis 
Dann, director. 





Karin Branzell, contralto of the Met 
ropolitan Opera, created a profound 
impression in Mahler’s Lied eines fahr- 
enden Gesellen in Gothenburg. 
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BAND IS APPLAUDED 
IN SYMPHONIC LIST 


Baltimore’s Municipal Ensemble 
Delights Throng in Annual 


Concert 
BALTIMORE, July 10.—The second 
annual symphonic concert by the 
Municipal Band was given on June 


29 at the Johns Hopkins University Sta- 
dium under the direction of Robert 
V. Lansinger, with Elsa Baklor, so 
prano, and Earl Lippy, baritone, as 
soloists. Frederick R. Huber, municipal 
director of music, had arranged to 


have this event surpass the initial 
effort, and decided progress was re 
corded. 


The band was loudly applauded for 
artistic interpretations of works by 
Schubert, Tchaikovsky, Berlioz, Wag- 
ner and Svendsen. The soloists were 
acclaimed in operatic excerpts. Pro- 
grams notes prepared by Broughton 
Tall were read through a loud speaker 
by Stanley W. Barnett. 

Mayor Howard W. Jackson and Mrs. 
Jackson, with groups of city officials 


and important musicians were honor 
guests, 
Choral Program Is Given 
The Baltimore and Ohio Women’s 


Music Club, Virginia Blackhead, direc- 
tor, presented an interesting program 
of choral music at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music on June 13. Sylvia 
Meyer, harpist; Amos Allen and 
Philip Jeffrys, ensemble pianists, added 
to the attractiveness ot the concert. 
Celia Brace, Vivienne Fritz and Kath- 
erine Whitelock, with Agnes Zim- 
mich, organist, assisted the chorus in 
the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria. 
FRANZ C,. BORNSCHEIN 
Katherine Yow Appears with Orchestra 
at Smith College 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass., July 10.— 
Katherine Yow, pianist, who graduated 
from the Harcum School in Bryn Mawr 
in 1929, was winner of the piano prize 
at Smith College recently and was 
heard as soloist with the orchestra, 
playing a concerto by Saint-Saéns and 
winning enthusiastic applause. Both the 
senior songs used at Smith College were 
composed by her. 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY 
BUDGET IS REDUCED 


. Allotment Is $195,000 as Against 
$400,000 of Schedules in 
Other Years 


Detroit, July 10.—Murray G. Pater- 
son, manager of the Detroit Symphony, 
states that the board of directors of the 
Detroit Symphony Society has approved 
of the schedule outlined for the season 
of 1933-34. The budget is fixed at ap- 
proximately $195,000, the smallest in 
the history of the organization. Bud- 
gets of other years were $400,000. Both 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Victor Kolar 
will return as director and associate di- 
rector respectively. The personnel will 
remain practically intact. 

Rehearsals will start on Oct. 30. The 
first pair of subscription concerts will 
be played on Thursday night, Nov. 2, 
and Friday afternoon, Nov. 3, in Or- 
chestra Hall. The number of subscrip- 
tion pairs is to be cut from sixteen to 
fourteen, with Mr. Gabrilowitsch con- 
ducting ten pairs of concerts and Mr. 
Kolar the remaining four sets. Because 
of the change in the number of con- 
certs, a reduction in the prices of 
season tickets will be effected. Seats 
for Thursday nights are to be sold at 
$25, $20, $15 and $7; for Friday after- 
noons the cost of a season ticket will be 


$20, $15, $10 and $7. 


Free Concerts for Children 


The season will include twenty Sat- 
urday night “pop” concerts, five young 
people’s concerts on Saturday mornings, 
ten free concerts for school children 
and seven special Sunday night con- 
certs. The last-named are usually na- 
tional in character. A city-wide educa- 
tional and selling campaign, similar to 
that conducted last year, is to be un- 
dertaken from Sept. 18 to 30 inclusive. 

Although the local orchestra again 
has been forced to give up its summer 
concerts at Belle Isle because of the 
lack of funds, a new series of concerts 
in a new setting began on July 1, at 
Westwood Symphony Park, where an 
orchestra shell and an open air dance 
pavilion have been constructed. Con- 
certs are given every evening except 
Mondays. Afternoon programs are 
played on Saturdays and Sundays. 

The orchestra is made up of fifty-six 
men, and Mr. Kolar is in general 
charge. The new location is some fif- 
teen miles from Detroit on Michigan 
Avenue. The men play on a co-opera- 
tive basis, an admission fee of twenty- 
five cents being charged to enter the 
grounds where dancing is free. 

Next season, judging from schedules 
already made public, will find this city 
provided with more music than in any 
recent year. 

Although there seems little likelihood 
of the Philharmonic Concerts, Inc., 
coming back into the field, due to the 
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MRS. HUGHES HONORED BY CIVIC RECOGNITION 





Cleveland Pays Tribute to Leader in 

Music—Praise from Mrs. Talbott, 

Rockefeller and Engel 

CLEVELAND, July 10.—The work of 
Mrs. Adella Prentiss Hughes for music 
in Cleveland through a period of thirty- 
five years received civic recognition on 
Sunday evening, June 4, in the Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church. Mrs. H. E. 
Talbott, patron of the Westminster 
Choir and a life-long friend of Mrs. 
Hughes, made the principal speech, re- 
ferring to Mrs. Hughes’s sustained en- 
thusiasm and the importance of her 
contribution to educational measures. 
The Rev. Dr. Ralph Walker, pastor, 
spoke; and Mrs. Hughes, introduced by 
Morris Black, an associate in civic en- 
terprises, replied briefly. 

Telegrams and letters from many per- 
sons throughout the United States were 
read, including a letter from John D. 
Rockefeller and a tribute from Carl 
Engel, chief of the Music Division of 
the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton and editor of the Musical Quarterly. 

A concise summary of Mrs. Hughes’s 
activities, contained in the program, 
called attention to her enterprise in the 
presentation of “every kind of fine 
music,” and to her success in relation 
to the founding of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra in 1918. 

The musical program enlisted the 
services of 400 singers, the vested choir 
of the church led by George F. Krueger 
and four groups from the public schools 
trained under the direction of Russell 








critical illness of James E. Devoe, 
president and manager, who is in San 
Antonio recovering from a_ general 
breakdown, three new courses, each of- 
fering five renowned artists, are an- 
nounced. 

Mrs. Isobel J. Hurst, erstwhile De- 
troit impresario, under the name of the 
Detroit Concert Society, will open her 
series with Lily Pons in Orchestra 
Hall on Oct. 9. The other attractions 
are Ruggiero Ricci, Angna Enters, 
Vladimir Horowitz and Tito Schipa. 

Charles Wagner, of New York, will 
sponsor appearances here of Rosa Pon- 
selle, Oct. 31; John Charles Thomas, 
Nov. 17; Mischa Elman, Dec. 8; Walter 
Gieseking, Jan. 19; and Sigrid Onegin, 
Feb. 6. Mrs. Grace Godfrey will be 
the local manager. All these concerts, 
it is understood, are scheduled for Or- 
chestra Hall. 

The Masonic Temple Association 
plans to enter the concert field as man- 
ager for the first time in the fall with 
Fritz Kreisler, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Maria Olszewska 
and the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe. 

HERMAN WISE 





Franco Foresta-Hayek Is Hailed at 
Concert in Milan 

MILAN, June 1.—After singing three 
performances on May 20, 21 and 22 of 
Alfredo in Verdi’s La Traviata at the 
Teatro Malibran in Venice with de- 
cided success, Franco Foresta-Hayek, 
the American tenor, returned to this 
city and was heard in concert on May 
29 at the Sala della Societa Artisti e 
Patriottica. On this occasion, in a pro- 
gram with distinguished colleagues, he 
scored in arias from Adriana Lecouv- 
reur, Fedora and Tosca. Others par- 
ticipating were Iva Pacetti, soprano, 
Elsa Allodi, violinist, and an orchestra 
conducted by Gino Moroni. Mme. 
Pacetti sang six new songs by Maestro 
Gennai, accompanied by the composer, 
and the orchestra played a new work 
for orchestra and chorus of women’s 
voices entitled La Preghiera dei Bimbi 
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Mrs. Adella Prentiss Hughes Receives Public 
Appreciation of Her Work for Music in 
Cleveland 


V. Morgan, supervisor. Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, organist of Trinity Cathedral, 
was guest soloist; and solos were played 


by Mrs. J. Powell Jones, organist of 
the church. 
The honorary committee for the 


event included many prominent citizens. 


M. A. 


and one for women’s voices alone, Ten- 
zone di Fontane, by Maestro Paribeni, 
the latter conducted by Vittore Vene- 
ziani. 





Louis Bachner Arrives for Summer 
Classes in Chicago 
Louis Bachner, well known Ameri- 
can vocal instructor, who has been resi- 
dent in Berlin for many years, and who 
numbers among his pupils such famous 
artists as Heinrich Schlusnus, arrived 
in New York on June 23 and left 
shortly after for Chicago, where he will 
again hold his summer master classes. 
These classes are attended by students 
from all parts of the country, who wish 
to study with Mr. Bachner. At the con- 
clusion of his Chicago activity Mr. 
Bachner will remain in this country for 
a short period, visiting relatives, and 
will then sail for Berlin, where his 
family is at the present time. 





Erich Riede Joins Conductorial Staff of 
Cologne Opera 

Erich Riede, former assistant con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera, is 
now active on the staff of the Cologne 
Opera. On his return to Germany, at 
the close of the Metropolitan season, 
he was called to Cologne to conduct 
Zeller’s operetta Der Vogelhandler. 
As a result of his preparation and con- 
ducting of this work, he was engaged 
as one of the regular conductors, and 
has since successfully conducted a re- 
vival of Puccini’s Madama Butterfly. 





Coenraad v. Bos Coaches Singers in 
New York 

Coenraad v. Bos, the noted accompan- 
ist, has been in New York for the last 
six weeks, during which he has been 
active coaching many singers in pro- 
grams for the coming season. Mr. Bos, 
who came here first with Dr. Ludwig 
Willner and later with Julia Culp and 
Elena Gerhardt, has long been a resi- 
dent of Berlin, and is celebrated abroad 
as accompanist for leading artists. He 
returns to Europe on July 19. 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA 
ENDS POPS SEASON 


Fabien Sevitzky Wins Notable 
Success with Ensembles in 
Concert 


Boston, July 10.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra Pops season, con- 
ducted by Arthur Fiedler, closed in 
Symphony Hall on Saturday evening, 
July 1, in a blaze of glory. Thanks to 
the advent of decimal beer and light 
wines, the Pops this year took on new 
life and reminded attendants of the 
halcyon days before the Eighteenth 
Amendment came into effect. 

During the week the orchestra was 
busy with special nights, playing to 
convention visitors, notably to delegates 
to the international meeting of the Ro- 
tarians, and observing Rose Night, 
when the National Florists convened. 

Summer activities will be supple- 
mented by concerts given under Mr. 
Fiedler’s baton on the Charles River 
Esplanade, the first being arranged for 
Sunday, July 9. These concerts are 
growing in popularity; Cardinal 
O’Connell, a musician of parts, has 
given substantial endorsement of the 
series. 





Thousands Throng Stadium 


Fabien Sevitzky achieved a notable 
success on the evening of June 27, 
when he conducted the Young Musi- 
cians’ Orchestra and the Sevitzky Vocal 
Ensemble in one of the best concerts 
of the season in the Fens Stadium, un- 
der the auspices of the Boston Park 
Department, for the benefit of the Bos- 
ton Welfare Fund. The audience of 
many thousand persons was very en- 
thusiastic. 

The program included excerpts from 
Tannhauser, Cavalleria Rusticana* and 
Rimsky - Korsakoff’s Schéhérazade, 
Thomas’s Raymond Overture, the 1812 
Overture, folk songs and the Anthem 
from Bloch’s America. In all details 
the performers, numbering eighty-eight 
in the orchestra and seventy in the 
chorus, gave clear proof of their thor- 
ough training, playing and singing with 
fine attention to intonation, balance of 
tone and musicianly expression. 

William P. Long, park commissioner, 
was assisted by Mrs. A. Julia Rowan, 
chairman of the music committee, in 
handling the arrangements. W. J. P. 









































KANSAS CITY WILL 
HAVE AN ORCHESTRA 


Co-operative Ensemble Outlines 
Plans for Next Season— 
Many Events Held 


Kansas City, Mo., July 10.—The 
Co-operative Orchestra, recently or- 
ganized, will give concerts next year 
with Arnold Volpe, N. De Rubertis and 
Carl Busch as conductors. Brown 
Schoenheit is president of the organiza- 
tion; Jaques Blumberg the concertmas- 
ter, and Leopold Shopmaker the as- 
sistant concertmaster. At a demonstra- 
tion meeting held in the Musicians 
Club, Mr. Busch led the orchestra in 
one of his own compositions. 

Principals in Carmen, given in Ivan- 
hoe Temple under the direction of Mr. 
Volpe, included Winifred Goldsbor- 
ough, Russel Rizer, Mary Craig, Jo- 
seph Meyer, Josephine O’Flaherty, 
Lorna Moore, William Traub, Barton 
Donaldson, Roy Brashears and Harold 
Runyan. The opera was later given in 
concert form in the Y. M, H. A. with 
the same cast, Marjorie Standart being 
at the piano. 

Charles Hedley of the Horner Con- 
servatory faculty, directed a produc- 
tion of Pagliacci on June 6 and 8 and 
sang the role of Canio. The part of 
Tonio was taken by Stanley Deacon, 
also of the faculty. Pearl Roemer Kelly 
was at the piano. 

A first performance of Powell 
Weaver’s Valse 4 la Fugue was re- 
cently given by the Kansas City En- 
semble. 

Guild Arranges Program 

A concert given by the Community 
Orchestra on June 14 was conducted 
by Mr. Volpe. Soloists at a concert 
arranged by the Kansas City Guild of 
Music and Allied Arts were Flora Anne 
Bunker, Mary Craig and Rosemary 
Muenich. Members of the Kansas City 
Orchestral Trainine School, directed 
by Mr. De Rubertis, and dancers from 
the Kelly Mack School also took part. 

Kathryn Bemis-Wilson sang songs 
of her own in the studio of Lucile 
Vogel-Cole, who played piano works 
by the same composer. Needy mu- 
sicians benefited by the recital given 
in All Souls Church by Evaline Hart- 
ley, Phillip Stevens and Sol Bobrov. 
A concert in honor of Hans Feil, com- 
poser, organist and _ choir director, 
was heard in Independence Boulevard 
Church. David Courtney conducted an 
orchestra; and soloists were Evaline 
Hartley, Harry Page, Clark Sparks, 
Helen Dittemore, Richard Canterbury, 
Pearl Voepel, Clella Hobbs and Homer 
Pratt. BLANCHE LEDERMAN 








Charles Dennée Honored on Fiftieth 
Anniversary 

Boston, July 10.—The fiftieth anni- 
versary of Charles Dennée’s graduation 
from the New England Conservatory of 
Music and the completion of his fiftieth 
year as a member of the faculty was 
observed with performances of compo- 
sitions by him at the annual reunion 
of the conservatory alumni association 
held in George W. Brown Hall on June 
19. The list included the Sonata for 
violin and piano in D Minor, played by 
Harry Ellis Dickson and Jestis Maria 
Sanroma; songs, The Tryst, "Twas 
Long Ago, My Choice, and Awake My 
Love, sung by Norma Jean Erdmann 
and Rulon Y. Robison; and piano 
works, Toccata, Waltz-Etude, Im- 
promptu, Scherzo-Valse and Concert 
Etude, played by Harold Schwab and 
Elizabeth Travis Behnke. 
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News of Hawaii 


The Art of Hawaiian 
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Scene in a Village at Waikiki, Honolulu, Where a School of Hawaiian Lore and Customs 
Is Conducted by a Hawaiian Family 


(Continued from page 5) 
cent. The effect is thrilling. The 
Hawaiians were masters of the irregu- 
lar beat, as well as of the regular. 

I have before me a tune for the 
ukeké which contains two-four, three- 
four, four-four and five-four pulsations, 
besides two and one-half of a fourth, 
three and one-half of a fourth, and four 
and one-half of a fourth, all in the space 
of nineteen measures. Modern synco- 
pators are childish in comparison to 
masters of Hawaiian rhythm. The 
tune in question was played over and 
over again and carefully recorded, the 
rhythm being identical in every case. 
Helen H. Roberts made the records and 
compiled a book of nearly 400 pages 
entitled Ancient Hawaiian Music. Part 
of the material used in this article was 
drawn from that source. 

While Hawaiian music—both vocal 
and instrumental—was always limited 
in its pitch and tonal range, it must 
not be inferred that the Hawaiians were 
at all limited in the expression of their 
ideas. The old Hawaiian song has no 
peer for subtle and diverse effects. 
The very simplicity of the Hawaiians’ 
instruments and musical forms made 
for their development as great artists. 





Programs of Variety Heard at Wolf 
Institute of Music 

LANCASTER, Pa., July 10.—Programs 
covering a wide range have been given 
at the Wolf Institute of Music, where 
Dr. William A. Wolf is the director. 
Piano recitals on June 20, 21 and 23 
brought the appearances of talented per- 
formers; the concert of music played 
on two pianos on June 24 was likewise 
much enjoyed. Ruth E. Stoll gave a 
piano recital with success on June 22. 





Grace Wood Jess to Marry 
Los ANGELES, July 10—The mar- 
riage of Grace Wood Jess, singer of 
folk songs, to Lewis Noble Wiggins of 
Northampton, Mass., is to take place 
early in August. Thereafter the singer 
will reside in Northampton. 


weve 





José Iturbi Conducts Orchestra in 
Mexico City 

Mexico City, July 1.—José Iturbi’s 
appearances as an orchestra conductor 
in this city have been attended by re- 
markable success. The first concert 
was so well received that a second was 
arranged, and then a third on June 11; 
and at each Mr. Iturbi was also heard 
as piano soloist. His programs included 
symphonies by Mozart, Beethoven and 
Schubert, and concertos by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schumann and Liszt. These 
orchestra concerts were preceded by 
thirteen recitals given here by Mr. 
Iturbi in four weeks, marking his first 
visit to this city. 





Max Jacobs Marries 

FLusHInG, L. L., July 10.—Max Ja- 
cobs, violinist and conductor, was mar- 
ried on June 15 to Mona Jacobs, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Hannah Jacobs of this city 
and head of the Employment Bureau of 
the Y. W. H. A. Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs 
will live in New York and in Hampton, 


N. J. 
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STUDENTS AT YALE 
APPEAR IN CONCERT 


Original Compositions Are Given 
at Commencement—Bach 
Works Sung 


New Haven, July 10.—<Activities of 
the Yale School of Music ended for the 
season with the commencement concert 
of the students, assisted by the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra, in Wool- 
sey Hall on June 2. David Stanley 
Smith and Hugo Kortschak conducted. 

On the program were three original 
compositions for orchestra: Adagio- 
Allegro, by Mercedes de Almeida Pitta ; 
Idyl, by Robert George Barrow; and 
the first movement of a Symphony by 
Gladys Hylander. Performances by stu- 
dents were of works for piano, violin 
and voice by Mozart, Saint-Saéns, 
Bruch, Guiraud and Rachmaninoff. 

Two Charles H. Ditson fellowships 
were awarded as follows: For study 
toward the degree of Master of Music, 
to Robert George Barrow; for one 
year’s study abroad, to Luther Noss, 
who won the prize last year and was 
granted a renewal. 


Cantata Club Appears 


The Bach Cantata Club gave its in- 
formal program of two cantatas in 
Dwight Memorial Chapel on the Yale 
Campus on a recent evening. Under 
the direction of Richard Donovan, the 
club sang Wachet auf! ruft uns die 
Stimme and Gottes Zeit ist die aller- 
beste Zeit. Solo, parts with one ex- 
ception were sung by the chorus. Carl 
Lohmann, secretary of Yale University, 
sang the bass solo of the first work. H. 
Frank Bozyan accompanied on the or- 
gan. 

Pupils of Bruce and Rosalind Si- 
monds gave an enjoyable piano recital 
in Trinity Parish House recently. 

MILEs KASTENDIECK 








Large Audience Hears Faust at Atlantic 
City 

AtLantic City, N. J., July 10.—An 
audience estimated at more than 1,800, 
attended the opening performance of 
the series of grand operas presented by 
Jules Falk on the Steel Pier, on the 
afternoon of July 2. Gounod’s Faust 
was given with a cast which included 
Georges Trabert in the title role, Ethel 
Fox as Marguerite, Mostyn Thomas as 
Valentine and Amund Sjovik as 
Mephistopheles. The remainder of the 
cast included Marguerita Sylva, Grace 
Angelau and Frederick Homer. Henri 
Elkan conducted. 














*MECCA* 
AUDITORIUM 


World’s Leading Music and Amusement Center 
PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO 


CONCERTS, OPERAS AND RECITALS 


Seating Capacity thirty-four hundred—can be reduced. 
Entirely Renovated; Scientific Ventilation; Modern Stage 


Equipment—Perfect Acoustics. 


Exceptional staff —Expert, courteous box office. 
Cooperation and assistance in furthering your interests. 


NOW OPEN FOR BOOKINGS 
FOR PARTICULARS, WRITE OR PHONE 
H. D. KLINE, Managing Director and Booking Representative 


130 West 56th Street, New York City 


Phone CIrcle 7-0022 
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3 NEWS AND GoOssiP IN THE RADIO WORLD 








Evening in Paris Goes On, Though 
Shilkret Takes Vacation 


One of the bright spots on the air 
during this summer season is the Eve- 
ning in Paris program which is broad- 
cast on Monday evenings at 9:30, over 
a Columbia network. The major por- 
tion of the program is occupied by Na- 





Nathaniel Shilkret, Who Leaves His Evening 
in Paris Hour for a Prolonged Vacation, 
His First in Eighteen Years 


thaniel Shilkret’s orchestra, while a 
short sketch featuring Agnes Moorhead 
adds humor. 

The orchestra meets, in every par- 
ticular, the high standard which lis- 
teners have come to expect of Mr. Shil- 
kret’s work on the air. The sketches, 
which are moderately amusing, rely for 
their distinction upon Miss Moorhead’s 
unusual characterizations. 

Mr. Shilkret sailed for Europe on 
July 4, to take his first vacation in 
eighteen years, with no orchestrations 
in his baggage to occupy him. For the 
first time in twenty years he will be 
separated from his musicians. He is 
accompanied by his wife, Anna, his son, 
Arthur, and several members of his 
family. During his absence, until the 
end of August, the Evening in Paris 
hour will be conducted by his brother, 
Jack. 





Summer Orchestral Concerts Are 
Broadcast 


Broadcasts of several symphonic sum- 
mer series are already well under way. 
The Stadium concerts of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony go over a 
WJZ network, on Tuesdays at 9 p. m. 
for an hour, and on Saturdays from 8:15 
to 10:30. CBS has the Philadelphia or- 
chestra concerts from Robin Hood Dell 
on Saturdays at 8:30 for an hour and on 
Sundays from 8:30 to 10:15. The Musi- 
cians Symphony concerts in White 
Plains go over WOR on Fridays from 
8 to 8:30. Several conductors and 
soloists are to be heard in these pro- 
grams. 








Behind the Scenes of Radio 


Many radio celebrities are in the 
habit of dropping in at the recitals of 
Marjorie Moffett in the Hotel Roose- 
velt every Tuesday evening. Miss 
Moffett is a “one woman show,” and 
her clever impersonations, written by 
herself, range from a_ too-too-casual 
debutante to a crusty old woman. 


Little Antoinette Scherer made her 
debut on NBC’s Children’s Hour on 
Sunday morning, July 9, and was a 
sensation. 


What has happened to Bill Williams, 
former radio program director at 
WPCH and more recently at WHOM? 
... Jack Parker, tenor of the Men 
About Town Quartet, can be seen 
hobbling to and from studios. He re- 
cently broke his ankle. 


Adolf Schmid, conductor and ex- 
pert arranger, made hay while the 
sun shone in Chicago. A trip that 
was originally to have taken four 
days extended to two weeks. 


Horses may be passing out of this 
machine age, but not in the affections 
of radio artists. Seen on the bridle 
path almost daily are Frank Luther, 
Ruth Lyons, Robert Simmons and Mary 
McCoy. Miss McCoy rides her favorite 
horse, Melody, who recently won an 
extra lump of sugar when he captured 
the red ribbon in the triple jumps at 
the Queens County Horse Show. 


In the six weeks of his tour, Ru- 
binoff has received the keys to 
seventeen cities, and has played in 
thirty-five old folks’ homes, hos- 
pitals and asylums. 


Mario Cozzi, young baritone on the 
NBC Concert Footlights program, was 
secretary to Gatti-Casazza, Metropolitan 
Opera czar, for several years, but never 
asked for an audition. Although literal- 
ly and figuratively “on the inside” at 
the Met, he made no attempt to begin 
his operatic career there, but went to 
Italy for his debut. 


Helen Nugent, former CBS and 
NBC star, and now at WLWL in 
Cincinnati, says window shopping 
is one of her favorite outdoor 
sports. 


Vincent Lopez, NBC’s pioneer dance 
orchestra conductor, has a library that 
fascinates all callers. There are first 
editions that appeal to a bibliophile and 
many volumes on occult and psychical 
research, subjects to which their owner 
is devoted. Lopez has read every book 
he owns, too. 


Robert Simmons, NBC tenor, is fast 
developing into a real polo player. 


I see that the Associated Radiocast 
Studios can place programs directly on 
the air with the networks from their 
well-equipped studios at 150 West 46th 
Street. In addition to auditions, re- 
hearsals and broadcasting, they are con- 


ducting a school of education in “mike” 
technique and a course of training for 
children who desire to become radio 


artists. They make a specialty of tran- 
scriptions. 
Jee Kahn, NBC studio pianist, 


wanted very badly to hear Mischa 
Levitzki one day. After being re- 
fused admittance to the control 
room, the resourceful Kahn pos- 
sessed himself of a piccolo and sat 
down with the orchestra, much to 
the control man’s amusement. 


Entertainment kept late hours when 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Simon gave a 
party on June 14, with many radio 
lights present to hear Marjorie Moffett. 
Leonard Lewis, Earle Spicer, Frederick 
Daly and Ruth Bodell perform. You 
could have seen there the Fred Feibels, 
the Jay Krawitz’s, Adolf Schmid, Mrs. 
Leonard Lewis, Harold Stein, the Eddy 
Browns, Mildred Chetkin, the Edward 
Scherers, Paul Richter, the Rosario 
Bourdons, John F. Majeski, Dr. and 
Mrs. Adolf Linderman, Dr. John Grup- 


man, Dorothy Vogel, the Bernard 
Levitows, Morris Vogel and several 
others. —a. Ss. 





Ascending the Ladder 
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Sylvia Altman Rises from the Ranks of a 
Prodigy to the Status of a Star Performer 


Sylvia Altman, pianist, is only nine- 
teen years old, but she has been on the 
performers’ staff of NBC for nearly 
six years. “And the moral of that is” 
that she began her career as a prodigy 
when, with her brother Julian, a violin- 
ist, she won a contest held by the New 
York World. The rest is contemporary 
history, including a Master of Arts de- 
gree from Columbia University, the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science from New 
York University and Phi Beta Kappa 
honors. 

Miss Altman has advanced from the 
Children’s Hour to the direction of her 
own programs. She is heard every 
Wednesday at 10:15 a.m. over WEAF 
with the Young Artists Trio, her 
brother Julian being the violinist, and 
Urban Intondi the ‘cellist. She writes 
the continuity and appears on other 
NBC programs. 





Directs WINS Music 














Strand 


Bernard Levitow, Newly Appointed Musical 
Director of WINS 


Bernard Levitow, who has just been 
made director of music of WINS, has 
loved stringed instruments since he made 
his debut as a violinist at the age of ten. 
He has been preoccupied with them 
throughout his career, and he brought 
to the radio one of the finest small or- 
chestras on the air when his concerts 
at the Commodore Hotel were first 
broadcast. His first conducting experi- 
ence was in the Century Theatre, at 
the behest of Morris Gest, but he soon 
went to the Commodore, and later be- 
came musical director of the Bowman 
Hotel System. Both chains and the 
concert halls have heard his perform- 
ances of string music of all types. 





Air Rights to Ricordi Catalogue 
Secured for America 


WasuinecTon, D. C., July 10.—The 
Radio Program Foundation announces 
the acquisition of the American air 
rights of the 123,000 compositions con- 
tained in the world famous catalogue 
of G. Ricordi & Co. of Milan. 

Under the contract negotiated by Os- 
wald F. Schuette, president of the 
Foundation, the latter has the right to 
grant sublicenses to all broadcasting 
stations in the United States. 

As a result, American radio listeners 
are now to have the opportunity for the 
first time of hearing regularly broad- 
casts of such composers as Puccini 
whose operas have in the past rarely 
been heard. 

The Foundation was organized a 
month ago, by Mr. Schuette, as direc- 
tor of copyright of the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. 





Henrietta Schumann Broadcasts 

Henrietta Schumann, pianist, is again 
being heard in the Modern Instrumen- 
talists programs, which began on July 
2, over a WJZ network at noon. 





Perolé Quartet Closes Season 

The last recital of the season was 
given by the Perolé String Quartet on 
June 25 over WOR. This was the 
fourth year for the quartet’s broad- 
casts. 
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3 VARIED MUSIC OVER SUMMER AIR WAVES 336 








The Announcers Are 
At It Again—or Yet 


Think of the knowledge of pronun- 
ciation of names on the part of the 
WJZ announcer on the Morning Musi- 
cale of Sunday, June 18, who pro- 
nounced the two syllable name Griffes 
in one syllable, Griffs ! 

That same day the announcer of the 
Symphonic Hour on WABC, who 
speaks with an artificiality that is vir- 
tually unrivalled on the air, delivered 
himself, in speaking of Schubert’s C 
Major Symphony (after telling us that 
it was rediscovered by Mendelssohn 
and Schumann) of this blurb: “From 
that time it has held its high place in 
the heritage of the classical world.” 
What nonsense! The announcer may 
reply and say that this was handed 
to him by the continuity department and 
that he had no choice but to read it. 
To which we answer: an intelligent an- 
nouncer, whose job it is to announce 
for a symphonic hour, should hand 
such piffling, meaningless stuff back to 
the continuity department to have it 
revised into sense. 

The same gentleman spoke a week 
later on the Symphonic Hour of Bee- 
thoven’s “heroic Prometheus Overture.” 
Heroic? Well, hardly, this gentle, lit- 
tle overture. Beethoven could be heroic, 
as we well know, but certainly wasn’t in 
the Prometheus Overture! 

The night that CBS presented Nino 
Martini with the Columbia medal, the 
announcer told us that he would sing 
Donaudy’s O dell mio amato ben, a 
“classic Italian air.” Classical? as to 
period or what? Doubtless said an- 
nouncer doesn’t know that Stefano Do- 
naudy, who wrote two books of airs in 
the old style, was born in Palermo in 
1879 and died just a few years ago. 

Then I heard one of the gentlemen, 
in speaking of an excerpt from The 
Bartered Bride, say that it was char- 
acteristic Hungarian music! I won- 
dered at the time just what any Czechs 
who happened to be listening in, 
thought of this surprising statement. 

I also heard another announcer, when 
telling about the Aragonaise from Mas- 
senet’s Le Cid, refer to the work as 
from “Massenet’s ballet, El Cid.” Now, 
whatever the gentleman may have been 
called in Spanish history, Massenet’s 
work is “Le” Cid and it is an opera 
and not a ballet, although there is an 
incidental ballet in it. 

But even more irritating than these 
bits of misinformation and mispronun- 
ciation is the announcer’s utter igno- 
rance of the English language. Think 
of the announcer on Nino Martini’s 
hour on June 30 on CBS, who spoke 
of the tenor singing a song by a “co- 
league” of Columbia. The two Il’s of 
colleague make the o short, a simple 
etymological rule, but the announcer 
pronounced the o as in go. What’s the 
matter with radio? Just ignorance, we 
fear. 





Little Symphony Honors Grainger 
on His Birthday 

Philip James planned his Little Sym- 
phony program for July 8 over WOR 
to do honor to Percy Grainger, as that 
date was the composer-pianist’s fifty- 
first birthday. Six works by Mr. 
Grainger were played. Olga Att, 
harpist, was soloist on this program, 
playing the Saint-Saéns Concerto. 


De Bellis Studio 








When Nino Martini, New Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, Was Presented with the Columbia 
Medal at a Party on Board the Conte di Savoia Recently, Opera Lights Gathered to Witness 


and to Take Part in the Ceremonies. 


They Are, from the Left: Standing, Edward Johnson, 


Paul Althouse, Leon Rothier, Giovanni Zenatello and Pompilio Malatesta; Seated, Louis 


Hasselmans, Mr. Martini and Charles Hackett 





Opera Program Changes to 
Potpourri with Summer 

The New York Opera Association, 
which has given twenty-two operas dur- 
ing the past eight months in broad- 
casts over WOR, closed this series on 
June 25, but continues its weekly hours 
with a program of wide variety. The 
first of these was on July 2. Operatic 
excerpts and orchestral works comprise 
the lists, with John Mundy conducting. 





Brodsky and Triggs Play Chasins 
Arrangement 
An arrangement of Strauss’s Artists’ 
Life Waltz by Abram Chasins, dedi- 
cated to Vera Brodsky and Harold 
Triggs, was played by the duo-pianists 
in their WOR broadcast recently. 





Helen Gleason Soloist with Little 
Symphony 

Helen Gleason, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, will be soloist with 
Philip James and the Little Symphony 
Orchestra over WOR on July 15 at 8 
p.m. She will sing an aria from Faust 
and songs by Speaks and Cimara. 





Hints to Beginners in Radio 


Never let anybody tell you that 
anything will go big in broadcast- 
ing, or that it will be a failure. Try 
it first, and find out. No matter 
what it is, adapt it the best way you 
can—and listen to it. A mike, a 
loud-speaker, and an average pair of 
ears are all the equipment you need 
to find out whether something will 
register over the air or not. 
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Pierre Key’s Radio Annual Is 
Comprehensive Work 


The first edition of Pierre Key’s Ra- 
dio Annual (New York: Pierre Key 
Publishing Corporation) 
number of unique features as well as 
an amazing amount of general infor 


mation. Considerable space, for ex- 
ample, is devoted to a department en 
titled Advertisers on the Air, in which 
data is tabulated in eight parallel col 
umns, giving the names of products, 
artists, networks, schedules and so on. 
There is an exhaustive geographical 
list of United States stations; and a 
tabulated list of stations of the world 
specifies call letters, wave lengths, 
owners, locations and power. 

Names of performers and features 
are found in alphabetical order and ac- 
cording to their classifications. The 
United States Call Letter List is use- 
ful for reference, as is also the section 
which includes United States Network 
Data. Television is taken up, with a list 
of stations and a special article on this 
subject by Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith 
Among other articles are those on 
World Broadcasting Progress by A. R. 
Burrows; Programs, and Radio Adver- 
tising Results. An important part of 
the book covers a compilation of leg 
islation affecting radio. 

The format of the work is attractive, 
the typography is pleasing. Mr. Key, 
who is both the editor and publisher, is 
editor of Musical Digest and has pub- 
lished Pierre Key’s Musical Who’s 
Who and Pierre Key’s International 
Music Year Books. He is to be con- 
gratulated on having made a compre 
hensive addition to radio literature. 
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Century of Progress Music 

Certain features about the Century 
of Progress (Chicago Symphony) Or- 
chestra broadcasts, at least the two 
which this reviewer heard recently, were 
decidedly unsatisfactory. It is most un- 
pleasant, after becoming accustomed to 
the smoothness with which radio pro- 
grams in general are managed, to burst 
into the middle of an orchestral con 
cert, hearing only half or three-quarters 
of a given work. It is still more un- 
pleasant, however, to try to listen to 
what portion of the music is available 
and to be baffled by an unctuous an- 
nouncer who calmly talks for five min- 
utes straight through the music. 

If it were only the necessary station 
announcements and whatnot to identify 
the program, well and good, and we 
could be patient. But the particular an 
nouncer in question, in the program of 
June 21, said all the necessaries, then 
went right on talking through the sec 
ond movement, and later through valu- 
able measures of the third and fourth 
movements, of the Brahms First Sym 
phony which Karl Krueger was con 
ducting, and described the beauties of 
the music, what it meant, how the 
birdies sang and what we should feel 
when we listened to it. The moonlight 
and roses school of announcing is bad 
enough in connection with music, but 
when it is superimposed on the music, 
it is maddening. 

Another program previously suffered 
less, although radio listeners were privi- 
leged to hear only half of the concert, 
which was conducted by Eric DeLa- 
marter. But on the whole, NBC has 
not handled these events any too well, 
at least for the peace of mind of the 
listener who craves his music complete 
and unadulterated by talk. E. 

“ik at. 


Whiteman, Jolson, Taylor 

Preceded by a veritable barrage of 
advertising, the two-hour program spon- 
sored by the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Com- 
pany, featuring Paul Whiteman and 
His Orchestra, Al Jolson and Deems 
Taylor, had its premiere before a large 
invited audience in the NBC Times 
Square Theatre studios, on June 29, at 
9:30 p.m. Interest centred greatly in 
the “come-back” of Al Jolson, who, not 
so long ago, is said to have received 
$5,000 per broadcast from Chevrolet, 
but who cannot be said to have given 
that amount of satisfaction. His former 
nervousness had disappeared, and, as 
this was a single spot for him, it pro- 
vided a sort of show-window in which 
his talents were displayed for the bene 
fit of possible sponsors. 

Mr. Whiteman, who continues the 
weekly ‘“‘double-header” event, made a 
high light of Gershwin’s American in 
Paris, and also led some of the ingra 
tiating tunes which his band does so 
smartly. Mr. Taylor, who is master of 
ceremonies of this “hour,” stimulated 
ripples of mirth with his informal com- 
ments and his unexpected joshing at 
the expense of everything sacred to the 
radio art—sponsors, station announce- 
ments and other ritualistic matters. 

Some restlessness was discernible in 
the audience, however, before the end. 
After all, a two-hour program seems 
just one hour added to another. Only 
gluttons want double portions of even 
delectable salad-dressing. S. 
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Opera-Giving in Egypt as Seen 


Through the Eyes 


Anne Roselle Recounts Experi- 
ences in Journeying from 
Vienna to Cairo—Met Two 
Kings Within a Week—The 
Sphinx by Moonlight 


RIMA donnas, like soldiers, have to 

go to the ends of the earth, and the 
things that make their moves necessary 
almost never depend upon their own 
desires in the matter. In other words. 
external conditions play an important 
and a vital part just as they do with 
armies. Anne Roselle had this experi- 
ence. 

“T was in Paris,” said Miss Roselle. 
“waiting to hear whether the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company was going 
on or not, when I decided to go to Salz- 
burg and do my waiting there, besides 
hearing all the Mozart I could. Several 
influential European managers dangled 
nice contracts before me, but I was so 
anxious to come back to America to 
sing, that I was very indifferent. But. 
when I got word that Philadelphia was 
not going on, I changed my tune. 

“Fortunately, a manager came for- 
ward with offers for concerts and 
operatic appearances in Czechoslovakia 
I also sang at the Vienna Volksoper and 
while I was there the impresario, 
Gruder Guntram, decided to take a com- 
pany to Egypt for January and Febru 
ary. A subvention from the Egyptian 
government was forthcoming and we 
set out. 

“We had a wonderful time crossing 
to Egypt, and one of our most interest 
ing passengers was the former King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 

“We landed late in the evening and 
went directly to Cairo, getting there ex- 
actly at midnight. In spite of it being 
so late. before I even went to the hotel 
I hired a motor and drove out to see 
the pyramids and the Sphinx. There is 
a superstition that if you see the Sphinx 
for the first time at midnight under a 
full moon, she may tell vou her secret! 

“Our season in Egypt was not onl) 
very successful but very interesting 
We gave an interesting and unusual 


of a Prima Donna 





Anne Roselle, Who Sang Leading Roles with a 
Company That Visited the Khedive's Country 


repertoire but did Aida and Tosca as 
a beaw geste. Our opening opera was 
Don Giovanni and I sang Donna Anna, 
and that was an occasion for me! The 
Khedive was present and afterwards 
gave us a big reception. He was the 
second king I’d met in a week. That’s 

pretty good batting average, don’t 
vou think, considering how few kings 
there are left, these days? 

‘It was interesting to sing Aida in 
Egypt, although it was not in the opera 
house where the work was originally 
given. I had some friends who had a 
lahabeah on the Nile and I spent as 
much time as possible on it, day and 
ught, so as to get into the real Egyptian 
atmosphere. 

Back in Europe 


“Back again in Europe, I sang in 
Vienna and Budapest. In Vienna I did 
a lot of radio work and had a perma- 
nent contract offered me which I could 
not accept. 

“Since my return I have sung Nedda 
at Radio City, another wonderful ex- 
perience.” J. A. H. 
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CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 
TO REDUCE PRICES 


Season Tickets for Symphony 
Concerts Will Be Cheaper 
in 1933-34 


Cuicaco, July 10.—A reduction in 
the price of season tickets is promised 
by the Orchestral Association for con- 
certs to be given next season by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Frederick Stock. The series, to begin 
on Oct. 5, will consist of twenty-eight 
Thursday evening and Friday afternoon 
concerts, and twelve programs on 
Thursday afternoons. 

The Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Richard Czerwonky, made 
its debut at the first concert of a pro- 
posed summer series under the manage- 
ment of Charles C. Cukor in the Audi- 
torium on July 6. The organization, 
which is largely made up of members 
of the former Civic Opera Orchestra, 
gave musicianly readings of Dvorak’s 
New World Symphony, the Overture 
to Der Freischitz and Liszt’s Les Pré- 
ludes. A novelty was Radie Britain’s 
Heroic Poem, commemorating Lind- 
bergh’s flight to Paris. It was well re- 
ceived. Edna Kellog sang Depuis le Jour 
from Louise and gave, as a novelty, an 
aria from a symphonic work by Godard, 
revealing a voice of dramatic power. 

The People’s) Symphony Orchestra, 
P. Marinus Paulsen, conductor, gave its 
final concert of the season at the Stude- 
baker Theatre on June 11. Soloists 
were Frieda Brim, pianist, and Augusta 
Siroky, soprano. 





Rose Bampton Acclaimed 


Rose Bampton made her first Chicago 
appearance in a recital at Mandel Hall, 
under the auspices of the University of 
Chicago, on June 30. Miss Bampton 
was widely praised for her beautiful 
singing and remarkable voice. 

The Irish Singing Society appeared 
in Kimball Hall on June 25 under the 
direction of J. Aloysius Schneider. So- 
loists were Irene McKeown, soprano, 
and Alban Knox, tenor. 

Two concerts were given at Orches- 
tra Hall in June by the American Union 
of Swedish Singers. Oscar Ekeberg 
conducted. Lillian Gustafson was the 
brilliant soprano soloist of the second 
concert. 

Cave Thompson, blind pianist, was 
cordially received when he gave his 
annual recital at Kimball Hall on June 
28. 

Marcie A. McLeop 





EDUCATOR RETIRES 





Mary L. Regal of West Springfield 
Founded Appreciation Course 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 10.—Mary 
L. Regal of West Springfield, founder 
of the first high school music apprecia- 
tion course in the country, has retired 
from Central High School, in this city, 
after thirty-seven years service. Miss 
Regal inaugurated her first class in 
1896 under the sponsorship of Thomas 
M. Balliet, at that time superintendent 
of schools. Since then more than 10,- 
000 students have gained a new knowl- 
edge of music through her efforts. In 
1926 she was honored by the schools 
and by hundreds of former pupils at a 
reception in Central School. and was 
presented with an engraved silver bowl. 

Miss Regal is a graduate of Oberlin 
College and Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, and studied under Moszkowski 
and Harold Bauer. W. C. 





Boston Schools Merge 

















Albert Alphin, Manager of the Amalgamated 
Boston Conservatory and National Asso- 
ciated Studios 


Boston, July 10.—The Boston Con- 
servatory of Music is now merged with 
the National Associated _Studios of 
Music, Inc. Albert Alphin will con- 
tinue as manager, and the conservatory 
will be known as the parent school of 
the studios. 

The conservatory was 
Julius Eichberg in 1867. 
reorganized under Agide 
died in Italy a year ago. 
Ester Ferrabini (Mme. 
been its head. 


founded by 
In 1920 it was 
Jacchia, who 
Since then 
Jacchia) has 





Mme. Butler Gives Reception in Honor 
of Miss Brems 

Cuicaco, July 10—Mme. Hanna 
Butler gave a musicale and reception in 
her studios on July 2 in honor of Miss 
Brems, soprano of the Royal Opera in 
Copenhagen, who appeared as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
under Frederick Stock. The program 
in Mme. Butler’s studio was given by 
Marjorie Livingston, dramatic soprano; 
Mariorie Westcott, soprano, and Terry 
Rivett, tenor. 
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MANY CHOIRS GIVE 
HARTFORD CONCERTS 


Admirable Performances Mark 
Appearances of Various 
Ensembles 


HARTFORD, July 10.—Choral concerts 
have been numerous and admirable. 
Eleven choirs of churches in Western 
Connecticut participated in a festival 
sponsored at Bushnell Memorial Hall 
recently by the Connecticut State Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Nora Fau- 
chald of Waterbury, soprano, and 
Mabel Deegan of New Haven, violinist, 
were the soloists. Mrs. Josephine 
Fletcher Wilcox was general chairman. 
Among the leaders who directed the 
combined choirs was David Stanley 
Smith, of Yale, who conducted his own 
composition, I Will Lift Up Mine 
Eyes. 

Ralph L. Baldwin and James D. 
Price led the combined high school 
choirs of more than 600 voices in their 
annual concert at Bushnell Memorial 
Hall recently, presenting Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast and The Death of Min- 
nehaha by Coleridge-Taylor. The Inter- 
High School Orchestra assisted. 
Soloists were Dan Gridley, Gertrude 
Clifford Brady, and Robert A. Mercer. 
The chorus excelled in diction and in 
blending of tone. The large audience 
enjoyed especially Mr. Gridley’s sing- 
ing of Onaway, Awake Beloved. 


New Society Makes Debut 





The recently formed East Hartford 
Choral Society made its debut at the 
High School Auditorium recently. 
Frank Drago conducted the group of 
fifty voices, and also an orchestra from 
the National School of Music. The 
soloists were Mildred Abbey Johnson, 
soprano, and Benedict Drago, boy pian- 
ist. Helen D. Bowman accompanied. 

The Coleridge-Taylor Choral Club, 
Gordon W. Stearns, director, gave its 
second annual concert recently at the 
Y. W. C. A. Spirituals predominated 
in the program. Edna Roulier, violinist, 
was guest soloist, and Varela Gonzales 
the accompanist. 

The Wethersfield Choral Club, a male 
chorus led by Albert E. K. Malchin, 
made its initial Hartford appearance 
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recently at the First Presbyterian 
Church. The soloists were Mrs. Edison 
R. Young, soprano, and Walter Groth, 
baritone. Milton E. Lane and Wesley 
S. Griswold accompanied. 

Compositions by Corelli, Bach, Vi- 
valdi, Viotti, Rachmaninoff and Quincy 
Porter formed the program for the con- 
cluding concert of the string orchestra 
at Morgan Memorial recently. Har- 
old Berkley directed the twenty-five 
musicians. The event was sponsored by 
the Hartford School of Music. 

Joun F. Kyes 


HONOR FOR HUTCHESON 


Receives Degree of Doctor of Music 
from Oberlin College 
OsertIn, July 10.—Ernest Hutche- 
son, pianist, and dean of the Juilliard 
Graduate School in New York, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of 











Ernest Hutcheson Is Made Doctor of Music 
by Oberlin College 


Music at the Centennial Commencement 
of Oberlin College, held on June 20. 
The honor was conferred by President 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins. 

Dr. Hutcheson was presented for the 
degree by William Treat Upton, teacher 
of piano playing and critic, who spoke 
of his career as pianist, teacher, com- 
poser, administrator and writer as being 
“peculiarly rich and varied.” Mention 
was also made of Dr. Hutcheson’s “pre- 
eminent success as a radio performer” 
as being “uniquely characteristic of our 
time.” 





Pietro Yon Summers in Italy 

Pietro Yon, noted organist of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral and honorary or- 
ganist of the Vatican, sailed on the Rex 
on June 24 for a sojourn in Settimo 
Vittone, his birthplace, near Turin, 
where he has built a villa in the moun- 
tains. He was accompanied by his sis- 
ter Lena, and his son Mario. Mr. Yon 
will return in time to resume an exten- 
sive schedule of concerts and teaching 
engagements on Sept. 30. 





J. J. Vincent Returns from Europe 

J. J. Vincent, New York impresario, 
returned on the Majestic on June 27 
from a trip to Europe. He visited 
Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Austria, 
Russia, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia 
and England in search of attractions for 
presentation in America during the 
season of 1933-34. 





Abram Chasins Visits Hollywood 

Abram Chasins, composer, and mem- 
ber of the piano faculty of the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia, is 
spending the summer in Hollywood, 
where he is working on a new tone 
poem for orchestra. 
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Graduates of Cleveland Institute 


Some of Those Win- 
ning Musical Honors. 
From the Left, Front 
Row: Ethel de Go- 
mez, Mary Williams. 
Back Row: Emanuel 
Rosenberg, Lionel 
Nowak, Homer 
Schmitt, Lawrence 
Stevens. Sylvia Davis 
and Elaine Canalos, 
Also Receiving 
Awards, Were Ab- 
sent When This 
Picture Was Taken 


CLEVELAND, July 10.—The Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, of which 
Beryl Rubinstein is the director, held 
commencement exercises on June 15 in 
Samuel Mather House, the address 
being given by Dr. W. E. Wickenden, 
president of Case School of Applied 
Science. Graduates were heard in the 
musical program. The degree of Bache- 
lor of Music was conferred on Elaine 
Canalos, Mary Williams, Sylvia Davis, 


Lionel Nowak, Lawrence Stevens, 
Emanuel Rosenberg and Homer 
Schmitt. Mary Williams and Ethel 


de Gomez received artist diplomas, and 
Ethel de Gomez a teacher’s certificate. 
Bachelor of Science degrees were 
granted by Western Reserve University 
to Leah Jaffa, Ralph Katz, Frances 
Koma, Mary Louise Maier, Arthur 
Newman, William Stein Newman, 
Blanche Steinhauer, Mabel Swartz and 
Russell Switzer, who completed the 
public school music course which is 
given jointly by Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and the Cleveland Institute. 


Children Give Original Works 


Folk music from many countries was 
presented at the closing children’s re- 
cital at the institute. Edward Buck led 
the Junior Orchestra; and the chil- 
dren’s singing classes, under the direc- 
tion of Anne Maud Shamel, sang 
original songs written by pupils in the 
junior theory department. 

The Cleveland Institute of Music 
Symphony Orchestra, Maurice Hewitt, 
conductor, was enthusiastically received 
in the final broadcast of the season from 





Samuel Mather House. Mozart’s Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik and the Coriolanus 
Overture of Beethoven were featured. 
Soloists in Bizet’s L’Arlésienne Suite 
were Ruth Freeman, winner of the flute 
scholarship, and Muriel Dunlap, harp- 
ist. These concerts will be continued 
next season, Mr. Rubinstein states. 
Mary Williams, a pupil of Mr. 
Rubinstein, was scheduled to appear in 
June for the second time as soloist with 
the Cleveland Orchestra in the summer 
series, playing a concerto by Bach. 





Compositions by Solomon Pimsleur 
Heard in Concert 

Compositions by Solomon Pimsleur 
formed the program given in the Straus 
Auditorium of the Educational Alli- 
ance on a recent evening. Works 
heard were the Meditative Nocturne, 
Op. 22, transcribed from the orchestra 
score for piano duet, five songs to words 
by Shelley, Blake and Keats, and the 
Fiery Sonata for Trio, Op. 19. All 
these gave pleasure to an audience 
which listened with close attention. 





Marcian Thalberg Sails to Europe 

Marcian Thalberg, pianist, sailed on 
June 29 on the Dresden accompanied by 
his wife, to spend some time abroad. 
Mr. Thalberg has been active in this 
country for the last twenty years both 
as a concert artist and as a teacher. 
Prior to coming here he was well 
known abroad as a pianist. His plans 
for next season, though not yet definite, 
include concertizing in Europe. 
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® Attractive Songs, Piano and Choral Works Are Issued @ 


Striking New Songs Come from Elkin 


From Elkin & Co., Ltd., London (New 
York: Galaxy Music Corporation) come 
some fine new songs, which prove again 
that this British firm is ever on the look- 
out for worthy material for concert 
singers. 

There are three settings by Victor Hely 
janie of.poems by G. K. Chesterton, 

astlepatrick, a fascinating piece in Irish 
tone, The Rolling English Road, a perfect 
account of what its title suggests, and Who 
Goes Home?, one of the strongest new 
songs we have seen in many a day. 

Mr. Hutchinson, whose music we have 
praised in these columns on several oc- 
casions, is a vitally engaging creative 
musician. He says his musical ideas in his 
own way. He is a modernist, but his feet 
are on the ground. In Who Goes Home? 
he sounds the British love for liberty as 
Mr. Chesterton wrote it tellingly. This 
would be a striking song for Lawrence 
Tibbett. All three songs are written for 
low voice intentionally, not transpositions 
from a higher key. The piano parts are 
splendid. There are, however, orchestral 
accompaniments, which may be had on 
rental of the publishers. 

Hubert Brown’s O Lovely Things Are 
These, issued in low and medium keys, is 
a setting in quasi folk style of an exquisite 
poem by Marjorie Feltham. Mr. Brown’s 
songs are eminently singable, and are also 
notable for their refinement. Jean Fordell 
has set Gerald Gould’s familiar poem, Wan- 
der Thirst, very happily for medium voice. 
Along conventional lines, the melody runs 
smoothly to that lovely line, “You may put 
the blame on the stars and the sun and 
the white road and the sky,” at the close. 
It is a song which cannot fail of its effect, 
when well sung. Baritones will seize upon 
it eagerly, unless we are greatly mistaken. 


New Educational Volumes from Schirmer 

In educational music several worthy new 
volumes appear from G. Schirmer, Inc. 
First there is the second book of Elizabeth 
Gest’s Tones and Tunes, comprising twen- 
ty-three second grade piano pieces. The 
tunes are taken from classic standard 
pieces, as well as from songs of the folk, 
and the preparatory exercises are carried 
out with fine pedagogic insight. Miss Gest 
knows her specialty thoroughly. 

Book III of the Maia Bang Violin 
Course for class instruction in public 
schools, or individual lessons, is another 
example of this teacher’s knowledge. It 
deals with the positions in a logical, clear 
and understandable manner, and _ should 
prove valuable. 

An engaging book is Come and Caper, 
by Virginia Bennett Whitlock, a book of 
creative rhythms, pantomimes and plays. 
with music by various composers, selected 
and edited by Nothera Barton. It is, in- 
deed, a sterling achievement in its field 
and one difficult to surpass. The edition 
is a superb one, finely bound in cloth, con- 
taining numerous photographic illustra- 
tions, well reproduced. 


Charming Piano Works by Charles 
Repper 
Charles Repper has made a fascinating 
two- -piano version of his tango, The 
Dancer in the Patio (Boston: Brashear 
Music Co.), originally issued as a piano 
solo. The charm of the original is en- 





Victor Hely Hutchinson, Who Has Set De- 
lightfully Three Poems by G. K. Chesterton 


hanced, and, in this new form, it should 
be taken up with eagerness by duo-pianists 
who wish to include good light music on 
their lists. 

Based on an old Irish air is Mr. Rep- 
per’s piano piece On Galway Green, a lilt- 
ing 6/8 bit, adroitly harmonized in his 
uniquely flavored manner. It is easy to 
play and may be used both for teaching 
and for concert. 


Two Attractive Part Songs by Nathaniel 
Dett Appear 

Two part songs for wunaccédmpanied 
mixed voices by R. Nathaniel Dett reveal 
this Negro composer’s skill as a choral 
writer. They are an elaborate, free setting 
of the famous old melody Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes and a work called 
Go Not Far from Me, O God, based on two 
traditional Negro melodies. (J. Fischer & 
Bro.) The treatment of the choral voices 
in both works is exceptionally fine and will 
repay study. There is a solo for baritone 
in the second piece, set against a six part 
chorus and a thrilling climax on the words, 
“O God sublime!” This composition is 
dedicated to the memory of the late Dr. 
George Whitfield Andrews, Mr. Dett’s 
teacher. 


Max Trapp Writes Piano Sonatine 


\ Sonatine for piano by Max Trapp, 
SS 25 (Leipzig: F. E. C. Leuckart. New 

York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc.), 
is one of those unconvincing examples 
from a German composer who would steer 
a middle course between the atonalism 
which has afflicted his land of late years 
and a healthy academic style. The Sona- 
tine consists of a Praeludium, Allegro 
giusto, A Minor, 6/4, an Arietta, Lar- 
ghetto, in the same key, 2/4 and a Finale, 
Presto, common time, also in A minor. It 
will require a concert performer to expose 
its material effectively, although it is tech- 
nically not too difficult. We have seen sev- 
eral Trapp compositions that we like far 
better than this one. 
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Fine Motets by Georg Schumann 


Two admirable motets by Georg Schu- 
mann for eight part mixed chorus, the un- 
accompanied How Brightly Shines Our 





Georg Schumann, Whose Two New Motets 
Are Models of Choral Writing 


Morning Star and Wake, Arise, a Voice 
Is Calling (Leipzig: F. E. C. Leuckart 
New York: Associated Music Publishers, 
Inc.) with organ and wind instruments 
ad lib., reveal the skill of this venerable 
contemporary composer in a field in which 
he has had conspicuous success. Both 
works are models of fine choral writing. 
The English texts are by Rosa Newmarch. 


Jacob Weinberg Transcribes Jewish 
Melodies for Piano 

Jacob Weinbere’s Ten Jewish 
(New York: Bloch Publishing Company) 
for piano solo are free transcriptions oi 
traditional melodies, set for use in home 
and school. With unusual simplicity of 
means Mr. Weinberg has set these tunes in 
attractive harmonic dress in an idiomatic 
manner for the piano, so that they may be 
readily played even by younger players 
Among the most interesting are a Hassidic 
Melody and God of Zion. 


Songs 


Great Variety in Witmark Octavo Issues 


New octavo material from Witmark 
Educational Publications includes a variety 
for all types of choral combinations. For 
mixed voices with piano there are two 
superb arrangements by Louis Victor Saar. 
Wake Now, Awake, My Sleeping Beauty. 
with tenor solo, and Well-Beloved Thine 
the Joy of Love, both Seventeenth Century 
French songs, with excellent English ver- 
sions by the arranger, and A. Walter 
Kramer's Mother O”’ Mine, arranged by 
Christopher O’ Hare. 

For unaccompanied mixed voices there 
is a transcription by F. Campbell-Watson 
of Rachmaninoff’s song, Sing No More, 
that sets a new high standard in skillful 
adaptation. Mr. Watson has prepared a 
worthy English text based on Pushkin’s 
original poem. Purcell’s In These De- 
lightful Pleasant Groves and Bach’s Now 
Thaik We All Our God and Come, O 
Lord with Gladness, are issued in sheet 
form in the Jones-Krone edition, taken 
from their The A Cappella Chorus series 

Alexander Koshetz has made a version 
of Foster’s Old Folks at Home for umac- 
companied mixed voices that will be dii- 
ficult to match. The Russian conductor 
has set this favorite melody without i- 
jecting into it anything that it does not 
possess in its original form. But he has 
managed the voice parts so admirably that 
it has taken on a freshness and charm 
that are unmistakable. It is set for five- 
part chorus in the main, with tenor or so- 
prano solo on the first stanza. 

In the anthem field there is a masterly 
free arrangement by Harvey Gaul of an 
ancient German Ascension Lied, Christ 


Has Gone on High Today, for mixed 
voices and organ, and an Easter Alleluia, 
based on an old Easter carol found im a 
German hymn book of 1791, arranged and 
with an English text, by Edw. A. Fuhr- 
mann. ; 

For women’s voices, four-part, with or- 
gan we have Charles N. Boyd's finely made 
arrangement of the Bizet Lamb of God 
(Agnus Dei), set with contralto solo on 
the opening melody, and effectively con- 
ceived for the choral voices. 

For three-part chorus we have Richard 
Kountz’s cantata, in Woodland, a bright and 
melodious work, not difficult to sing, issued 
in an edition devoted to the voice parts 
without piano. Also for three-part chorus, 
Enrico Barraja’s It Is May, supplies an 
attractive piece for lighter moments on a 
choral program. A. Walter Kramer’s set- 
ting of Kipling’s famous poem Mother O’ 
Mine appears 2 admirably and 
simply by Christopher O’Hare. A. 





# Briefer Mention—— 8 
Part Songs 
Wemen’s Voices 
Three Part 
O Little Star. Swedish Folk Tune. 


by Katherine K. Davis. 
A charming bit, delightfully arranged. 
(E. C. Schirmer.) Ave Maria. By Sera- 
fmo Bogatto. A wery melodious setting of 
the famous text along conventional Italian 
lines with organ accompaniment. ( Ricordi.) 


Arr. (with prano), 


When Irish Eyes Are Smiling. By Ern- 
est R. Ball. Wm. J. Reddick has arranged 
his ballad with the same skill displayed in 
his male chorus version. (Witmark.) 


Four Part 

Ave Verum. Mozart's famous piece, 
skillfully set with organ or piano. K. 
K. Davis has made an excellent English 
version of the text as well. E. Harold 
Geer is to be praised for his superb tran- 
scription of Brahms’s Lass Dich nur 
Nichts Nicht Dauren (O Heart Subdued 


with Grieving) with organ accompani- 
ment. Music of unusual beauty, reset here 

a wholly worthy manner. (E. C 
Schirmer.) 


Fer Unaccompanied Mixed Voices 
Six Part 

The Second Crucifixion. By Malcolm 
Sargent. A magnificent motet setting of 
Richard Le Gallienne’s poem. Mr. Sar- 
gent’s vocal writing is as free as it is 
powerful, employing many subdivisions of 
his parts in big climaxes. Something for 
Dr. Williamson and his Westminster 
Choir (Oxford) 


For the Piano 


Presto. By Haydn. From the Quartet, 
Op. 33, No. 2. This always welcome move- 
ment has been tramscribed by Harold 


Bauer for his instrument. In translating 
it into piano language Mr. Bauer has been 
wholly successful, making it as effective 
as can be and not taxing to play. 
(Schirmer. ) 


Nocturne. Bw Arthur H. Crosfield. A 
well written salon piece. Distinctly piano 


music in the best semse. (London: Stainer 
& Bell. New York: Galaxy.) 


For Viclin and Piano 

An Irish Tume, Irish Reel Arr. by 
Ernest Bullock. Two attractive solo pieces 
on Irish folk melodies taken from the 
Petrie Collection. which the late Charles 
V. Stanford edited. Mr. Bullock’s arrange- 
ments are finely made. the Irish Tune ap- 
pealing im its suave simplicity, the Reel 
brilliant and stirring. The tune of the reel 
is The Wind that Shakes the Barley. 


(London: Staimer & Bell. New York: 
Galaxy.) 
For String Quartet 
Presto. By Hayda. This bubbling move 


ment from Quartet No. IX has been well 
edited by Theodore M. Finney. Score and 
parts. (Witmark ) 
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The Fleisher Music Collection a Co 


Records Edwin A. Fleisher’s 
Outstanding Library of 6,500 
Works Housed in Philadelphia 
—Gives Valuable Data—Music 
Teachers Association Report 
Contains Interesting Informa- 
tion—Two Books by Mary 
Tibaldi Chiesa—Pitts Sanborn 
Writes Second Novel 


A book that must be accorded a place 
of distinction in a field much neglected in 
this country is a large volume called The 
Edwin A. Fleisher Music Collection, pub- 
lished privately by this music lover in a 
handsome limited edition of 700 copies. 
it places on record one of the finest music 
libraries in the world today, namely, the 
one which Mr. Fleisher has assembled and 
which is housed in the Free Library in 
Philadelphia. 

Five hundred large pages are required 
to list the works, classified as follows: 
Large and Small Orchestra—Chamber and 
Wind Orchestra—String Orchestra—Piano 
and Orchestra—Violin and Orchestra— 
Violoncello and Orchestra—Flute or Pic- 
colo and Orchestra—Oboe or English Horn 
and Orchestra—Clarinet and Orchestra— 
Bassoon and Orchestra—Horn and Or- 
chestra—Trumpet and Orchestra—Trom- 
bone or Tuba and Orchestra—Harp and 
Orchestra—Several Solo Instruments and 
Orchestra. 

There is prefatory material, too, by Mr. 
Fleisher, in which he explains the plan and 
scope of the volume, how the collection 
came into being, how twenty-four years 
ago, he formed an orchestra of some sixty- 
five boys, from seven to seventeen years 
old, an organization without dues, purely 
voluntary as to rehearsal attendance. He 
states that “at that time such an orchestra 
was a distinct novelty, as well as an ex- 
periment.” In Philadelphia, to be sure, 
but in New York the Young Men’s Sym- 
phony had already been active six years. 

The magnificent library of string or- 
chestra music listed is explained by the 
fact that for some time the orchestra was 
composed of strings alone. In 1915, when 
William F. Happich became conductor of 
the orchestra, named The Symphony Club, 
winds and brass were added: girls were 
then admitted, also. 

Mr. Fleisher’s collection today boasts 
some 4,000 compositions for orchestra and 
2,500 compositions for solo instruments and 
orchestra. He tells us that this music was 
purchased for The Symphony Club’s use, 
acquiring first symphonies of little techni- 
cal difficulty and other works for a small 
orchestral body; then obtaining the string 
orchestra music required for the three 
string orchestras maintained and finally, 
during the last decade and a half, pur- 
chasing all the orchestral music, for full 
erchestra and for strings alone, irrespec- 
tive of whether it made great technical 
demands on the players or not. 

The collection was presented by Mr. 
Fleisher to the Free Library in Philadel- 
phia, and he will make additions to it and 
later issue supplements to this book. It is 
notable for being a collection of orchestral 
parts as well as scores. 

The plan of the listing which is alpha- 
betical is to give the name of the composer, 
date and place of birth and death, title of 
work in its original language and English 
equivalent, publisher’s name, instrumenta- 
tion, approximate length of time in minutes 
required for performance, date of composi- 
tion, place and date of first performance 
with name of performing orchestra and 
conductor and in the case of concertos of 
the soloist. 

In securing this information, save in the 
case of the string orchestra music, Dr. 
Karl Geiringer of Vienna has been re- 
sponsible. Edith Werber, also of Vienna, 
worked on the book in Philadelphia for 
two years, translating, arranging and cata- 
loguing, etc. Her work is in the main of 
real excellence, as is Dr. Geiringer’s. How- 
ever, the dates of certain composers’ deaths 
are omitted, although they are known, as 
in the case of Emanuel Moor, who died in 
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Edwin A. Fleisher, Whose Remarkable Col- 

lection of Orchestral and Solo with Orches- 

tra Compositions Has Been Catalogued in 
a Private Edition 


1931. Then, too, the matter of language 
seems to have troubled the cataloguers, 
who in the case of one Malipiero work on 
page 122 have it listed as “sinfonic illus- 
trations,” and another one as “sinfonic 
fragments.” To be sure there is no “ph” 
in Italian, but there is in English! 

One error needs immediate correction. 
That appears at the top of page 337 and 
reads as follows: 

“Valentini Giuseppe, probably Rome 1681 
(1680?)—1735, still living in Florence.” 

The “still living m Florence” should, 
doubtless, be shifted to the next line, fol- 
lowing the name of Alceo Toni, who has 
revised and edited the Valentini concerto 
in question. But as Toni’s name is so little 
known in this country, few will know that 
he is the “still living in Florence’ com- 
poser referred to. 

There is real pleasure for the inquisitive 
music lover to browse through these pages. 
One sits up as one reads in the “for piano 
and orchestra” division that Massenet 
wrote a Concerto in E Flat thirty years 
ago; that Antonin Dvorak wrote one in 
G Minor, Op 33, more than fifty years ago, 
neither of which most of us have ever 
heard, that there are concertos for piano 
and orchestra by Pierné, Roussel, Sten- 
hammar and two by Tchaikovsky, which 
are never given, the Fantaisie de Concert, 
Op. 56 and the Concerto in E Flat, Op. 75. 
And did you know that Clara Wieck, later 
Mrs. Robert Schumann, wrote a Concerto 
in A Minor, Op. 7? 

In the violin and orchestra section there 
are also surprises, such as the edition of 
Corelli’s La Folia with orchestral accom- 
paniment by Max Reger; the fact that 
Hermann Goetz, composer of the opera 
The Taming of the Shrew wrote a Con- 
certo in G Major, issued posthumously ; 
that Paul Juon has two concertos, Op. 42 
and Op. 49, that Moszkowski wrote one 
in C Major, Op. 30, launched fifty years 
ago by the great Sauret, and that Max 
von Schillings wrote one in A Minor, Op. 
25. 

The book has been issued at great ex- 
pense after long labor. The slight errors 
are all pardonable ones and mar in no way 
the remarkable achievement of Mr. Fleish- 
er and his collaborators. Its publication is 
indeed memorable, for it is a reference 
worth of great importance and value. 


A. Water KRAMER 





Music Teachers Association Issues 
Fine Report 

The Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion Volume of Proceedings, containing the 
papers read at its fifty-sixth annual meet- 
ing at Washington on Dec. 27, 28 and 29, 
1932, has been issued by the association 
and is, truly, an engaging book. 
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Dr. Karl W. Gehrkens is again the edi- 
tor. We know no one better fitted to pre- 
pare such a volume, possessing a well 
developed editorial sense and long contact 
with the M. T. N. A. 

In this volume are to be found a list 
of the officers for 1932 and 1933, of the 
executive committee, of the 1932 standing 
committees and of the Washington com- 
mittee. This matter is followed by the pub- 
lication of the papers read and addresses 
made at the Washington meeting. These 
include Sumner Salter’s The M. T. N. A. 
and the American Composer, of great his- 
torical value, Maud G. Sewall’s Washing- 
ton and Its Musical History, Mrs. H. 





Dr. Karl W. Gehrkens, Editor of the M.T..N. 
A. Volume of Proceedings, Which Contains 
Much Interesting Material 


A. Beach’s The Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of a Vision, Albert Stoessel’s The Mod- 
ern Choral Festival, William Arms 
Fisher’s Music in a Changing World, 
Ernest Hutcheson’s Mental Attitudes in 
Music Study, William John Cooper’s Mu- 
sic in the Curriculum, Peter Dykema’s 
Musical Fraternities and the Development 
of Music in America, A. Walter Kramer's 
The So-Called Musical Public, George 
Fergusson’s The American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing: Its Purpose and 
Program, Percy Rector Stephens’s Habit- 
Forming Voice Processes in Daily Living, 
John Thompson’s The Average Student 
and His Problems, Walter Damrosch’s 
What We May Expect in Music Educa- 
tion Through Radio, George A. Wedge’s 
Capacity of the Average in Theoretic In- 
struction, Leonard Liebling’s Confessions 
of a Music Critic, G. Oscar Russell's X- 
Ray Photographs of the Tongue and Vo- 
cal Organ Positions of Mme. Bori, Angela 
Diller’s Class Piano Teaching, Herbert 
Witherspoon’s Grand Opera and Its Im- 
mediate Problems, C. V. Buttelman’s The 
Summer Camp Movement in Music. 

Completing the book are reports of the 
standing committees, the secretary’s and 
treasurer’s reports, the constitution of the 
M. T. N. A., roll of members and sub- 
scribers for 1932, record of annual meet- 
ings and presidents and list of the mem- 
bers who have served on executive com- 
mittee. 


Interesting Books on Schubert and Bloch 
by Mary Tibaldi Chiesa 

Two books by Mary Tibaldi Chiesa, 
Italian journalist and critic, are before us, 
a sizable one on Schubert (La Vita- 
L’Opera) [Schubert (Life and Works) ] 
and a smaller one on Ernest Bloch. 

The Schubert is a work of some 300 
pages, issued in the series edited by Carlo 
Gatti, called I Grandi Musicisti Italiani e 
Stranieri (Famous Musicians, Italian and 
Foreign), (Milan-Rome: Edizioni Fratelli 
Treves). Of the many contemporary Schu- 
bert books, I find this as sensible a one as 
any. Mme. Chiesa has drawn a fine pic- 
ture of the beloved Austrian composer and 
has written about the works with a sym- 
pathy and understanding difficult to match. 

There are twenty-six illustrations, finely 
reproduced, and the volume is, indeed, 
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mpendium of a Splendid Library 


treasurable. It should be translated imto 
English to have a place im libraries wher- 
ever our language is spoken. 

Number nine in the Biblioteca di Cul- 
tura Musicale (Turin: G. B. Paravia & 
C.), her Bloch book is a much smaller 
undertaking, some 100 odd pages and 
stems from her enthusiasm for the works 
of this greatly gifted modernist. Mme. 
Chiesa has, we understand, contributed to 
the hearings of Bloch’s music m Italy, 
championing his cause with conviction. 
The book is divided into a preface and 
nine chapters, dealing with the composer's 
life and works very fully. It is concluded 
with an essay, The Man and the Music, 
written by the composer. 

There is mention of his having won the 
prize offered by Musica: Amezica with 
his epic rhapsody, America, a work much 
discussed here and abroad. There are 
photographs of Bioch at various periods 
of his life, a facsimile manuscript page 
from his violin sonata, also one from his 
Symphony Israel, and a list of his com- 
positions to date, of articles by him and 
about him that have appeared in periodi- 
cals in various countries. A. 

Pitts Sanborn Writes Second Novel 
Greek Night by Pitts Sanborn (New 
York: Lincoln Mac Veagh, Dial Press 
Inc.) is the second novel by the well- 
known New York critic It falls short 
in many ways of Mr. Samborn’s first 
novel, Prima Donna. Mr. Sanborn for 
some reason, has elected to write more or 
less in the vein of Mr. Carl Van Vechten 
though with less of the interesting fantasy 
that is present in the The Blind Bow- 
Boy and Firecrackers 

Greek Night may be an authentic ac- 
count of the speakeasy aristocracy which 
passes currency for the real thing in cer- 
tain circles of Manhattan at the present 
time, but is likely to appeal more to the 
readers of novels in Mrs. Elinor Glyn’s 
later manner than those who enjoy Mr. 
Sanborn’s excellent and erudite music criti- 
cisms in the W orld-Telegram 

A Guide to Community Singi 
_Community and Assembly Singing (New 
York: M. Witmark & Sons) is the title 
ot a brochure by Augustus D. Zanzig, di- 
rector of music of the National Recreation 
School, and fulfills its claim nicely to be- 
ing “a complete guide to general singing 
in the community school, church, club, 
camp and home.” As an authority im his 
field, Mr. Zanzig’s comments are truly 
worth reading and they indicate that his 
success is based on a common sense atti- 
tude, as well as on knowledge The 
brochure is valuable, too, for its well pre- 
pared bibliography of music, stereopticon 
slides, phonograph accompaniments and of 
books and pamphiets dealing with the 
preparation of festivals and plays. WwW. 
Edward Lowrey Writes Attractive Novel 

In his first novel, Personality Boy (New 
York: Alfred H. King), Edward Lowrey, 
well known in the field of musical man- 
agement, has written interestingly on an 
unusual theme, and one which, for many, 
is a highly unpleasant one. It concerns 
the handsome young leech who makes his 
way by his appearance and his wits, and 
finally oversteps himself. 

Be it said that Mr. Lowrey handles the 
subject with a restraint that robs of of- 
fense the theme and the numerous con- 
tingent situations, some of which skate 
upon rather thin ice. Many will find the 
book difficult of believing; others will 
recognize its story as probably fairly true 
to life. Almost any one should find it ab- 
sorbing. H. 

Some First Acts About Music 


In Famous First Facts, by Joseph Na- 
than Kane (New York: H. W. Wilson 
Company), the reader learns that the first 
native American opera was The Archers, 
or the Mountaineers of Switzerland, and 
that it was sung in New York in 1796. The 
libretto, by William Dunlap, dealt with 
the exploits of William Tell; Benjamin 
Carr composed the score The book 
covers a multiplicity of subjects, from au- 
tomobiles to telephone switchboards, and 
music naturally is not given more than a 
proportionate amount of space. But this 
space is well used, and is convenient for 
reference. 
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Silvio Scionti Will Teach Next Season at the 
Chicago Musical College “ 


Cuicaco, July 10.—Silvio Scionti, 
pianist, will teach at the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, beginning in September. 

Born in Italy, Mr. Scionti studied 
under Cesi, Martucci and Rossomandi 
and graduated from the Conservatory 
in Naples at the age of nineteen. In 
America he has appearéd with notable 
success with important orchestras and 
has given recitals in all parts of the 
country. In addition to his solo ap- 
pearances, Mr. Scionti is widely known 
both in Europe and the United States 
through the concerts of music for two 
pianos he has given with Stell Ander- 
sen. Many successful pianists are 
pupils of his. 





Louis Finton Conducts Summer 
Classes in New York 


Louis Finton, pianist and teacher and 
for many years the friend and assistant oi 
Theodor Leschetizky in Vienna, is con- 
ducting summer classes in his New York 
studio. These classes will continue 
throughout July and August. Eva Stern, 
a pupil of Mr. Finton, recently appeared 
with conspicuous success in Auckland, 
New Zealand, playing the Schumann Con- 
certo and other music in a manner that 
won for her the unstinted praise of a 
critical audience. 
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Heard in School and Studio 


La Forge-Berimen Series Is Begun 


The first of a series’ of ten La Forge- 
Bertimen Musicales was given on the even- 
ing of June 22. Marie Powers, contralto, 
and Jerry Mirate, pianist, were heard. 
Miss Powers sang works in French, Eng- 
lish, German and Italian, her rich, sonor- 
ous voice being used always with rare skill. 
Phil Evans accompanied. At later con- 
certs artist-pupils taking part included 
Kathryn Newman, coloratura soprano, 
with Frances Blaisdell, flutist, and Frank 
La Forge accompanying; Marian Ander- 
son, contralto, with Margaret Sittig, vio- 
linist, playing an obbligato and Mr. La 
Forge at the piano. Mr. Dart, a pupil of 
Mr. Bertmen, played solos, and a sonata 
with Miss Sittig. 

Artist pupils heard recently were Eliza- 
beth Andres, Marie Powers and Amelia 
Siever, contraltos; Julian Marshall, tenor ; 
Mario Costa, baritone, and David Collins, 
bass; Materno Dreymiiller and Helen 
Crenshaw, accompanists; Phil Evans, 
pianist, and Mr. La Forge over the Co- 
lumbia network; Orsola Pucciarelli, col- 
oratura soprano, and Jerry Mirate, recital 
at the A., and Miss ‘Andres, 
Estelle Hoffman, soprano; Julian Marshall, 
tenor, and Arturo d’Amico, baritone, with 
Helen Crenshaw and Jerry Mirate as ac- 
companists, at the New York Hospital. 

Artist pupils of Mr. La Forge ap- 
peared at the Hippodrome, Marie Powers, 
contralto, as Amneris in Aida, Maddalena 
in Rigoletto, and other roles, and Arturo 
d’Amico, baritone, as Sylvio in Pagliacci. 


Mary Frances Wood Plays La Forge’s 
Camp Sketches 

Mary Frances Wood, pianist, artist pupil 
of Ernesto Bertimen, played the new Camp 
Sketches by Frank La Forge at a recent 
musicale given in the Music Hall of Carl 
Fischer. The work was given an enthus- 
iastic reception. 

On June 1, Miss Wood appeared before 
the Women’s Federation of the Union Con- 
gregationalist Church of Richmond Hill, 
RS 


Pupils of Crystal Waters Presented in 
Recital 

Pupils of Crystal Waters in singing and 
speaking were presented in Hubbell Hall 
in the Steinway Building on the evening 
of June 8. The singers taking part included 
Norma Bleakley, Dorothy Bowers, Roda 
Marzio, Jessie Berger, Mary Chasseau, 
Gladys Hinkle, Agatha ‘Tryon, Anna 
Marx, Glen Raffensperger and Loyce 
Bacon. Florence Bacon read Alfred 
Noyes’s The Highwayman. A feature of 
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the recital was the presence of Nathalia 
Crane, whose poem, Jamitor’s Boy 
set to music by Wolfe, was sung by Miss 
Marx. 


Pupils of Gustave L. Becker Give 
Recital 

Artist pupils of Gustave L. Becker were 
heard recently in an imterestmg recital 
Mr. Becker’s studio. The program was 
given by Etta Beigel, Esther [tzhowzttz. 
Margaret Lester, Marion Goldberg and 
Alma Schirmer, pianists; and The Har- 
monettes, Florence Glazer, Margaret and 
Elizabeth Nederost, with Miss Bewel at 
the piano. 


William Fairchild Sherman Presents 
Frieda Katz in Recital 
William Fairchild Sherman 
Frieda Katz, pianist, im a recital m the 
Chittenden Studios on the evening of Jum: 
16. Miss Katz was heard to advantage 
in works by Bach, MacDowell, Sibeliws 
Beethoven, Schubert and others 


Florice Gould Featured im Studie Recital 

Florice Gould, nine-year old diseuse, was 
featured recently in a recital im the Limd- 
say-Oliver Studio. Young Miss Goald 
was heard in excerpts from The Mikado 
as well as two song groups, one beme of 
songs written for her by her teacher 
Others heard on the program were Don- 
ald Lee, tenor, and Jay Amiss, baritone 
Elizabeth Quaile Gives Summer Classes 

Elizabeth Quaile, co-director with An 
gela Diller of the Diller-Qauaile School 
is giving two series of summe;r Classes, ame 
for piano teachers and one for adwanced 
piano students, at the school. Each groug 
meets on Tuesday and Wednesday mors 
ings, for six classes The sesssoms ‘bewaut 
on July 11. 





Harrington van Hoesen Pupil Heard 

Estelle Hoffman, soprano, pupil of Har 
rington van Hoesen, was heard m the 
La Forge-Berimen Studios on the ewen 
ing of June 8, by a large audience Mas 3s 
Hoffman was heard in songs m Italia 
German and English. Kenneth Yost was 
at the piano. 


Hodgson Pupil Gives Recital Series 

Rose I. Hartley, pianist, artist pop 
Leslie Hodgson, recently gave a series 
three recitals in her New York stud 
playing works by Bach, Schumann, Chog 
Debussy, Ravel, Scriabm and Stream: 
Schutt. Miss Hartley has been a member 
of the faculty of the Allaire Schoo 
Music in New Rochelle for several years 


Pupils of Carl M. Reeder Give Tewn 
Hall Recital 

Piano pupils of Carl M. Roeder were 
heard in a recital in the Town Hall om 
the evening of Jure 12. Those take 
part included Neura Grunes, Doris Fre- 
richs, Haru Murai, Mary Siegal, Bath 
Schiller, Joan Newstead, Therese Obber 
meier, Katherine Braun, Otto Schiaf and 
Robert Riotte. 


Florence Irwin Tracy's Pupils Appear 
in Upper Montclair 
Urrer Monrtciar, N. J., July 10—Mare 


than forty piano pupils of Florence Trecr 
Tracy were heard im three recitals lest 
month in Miss Tracy’s studio. The pro 
grams included solo and ensemble pacors 
original compositions and demonstratioms 
of transposition and rhythm 





Marion Salisbury Married in Stadie of 
Mme. Alice Andrés Parker 


Marion Salisbury, artist pupil Mare 
Alice Andrés Parker, was marned lest 
month to Perry Hazlehurst Thors m Mime 
Parker’s studio. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Dr. Frazer Metzger, dean of 
Rutgers University. Music was prowadied by 
Miss Johnnie Hereford Lambert, pianist 
and Richard Werner, violinist 

After the ceremony a musical program 
was given by Caroline Andrews, colora 
tura soprano; Fenwick Newell, and Ar 
thur Bauer, tenors; and Grace Perry, s 
prano, artist pupils of Mme. Parker 


In Boston Studios 


Bosrox, July Ilh—Harriet Eudora Bar- 
rows, teacher of singing, with studios in 
this city and Providence, arranged two 
notable som recitals im the Copley Plaza 
Hotel om the evenings of May 23 and June 
3. Artist pupils were heard on the first 
mmgint, assisted by the Durrell String Quar- 
tet, Josephime Durrell, leader. Students 

the second evening. 

Pupils of Josephine Knight, teacher of 
simgumg, with studios im this city and 
Worcester, were heard im a successful reci- 
tall um Steumert Hall recently. 


COMMENCEMENT LISTS 
ARE HELD IN CHICAGO 


Teaching Organizations Give Musical 
Pregrams at Annual Scholastic 
Exercises 
Cancaco, July tt—The Chicago Musi- 
call College's sixty-seventh commencement 
was tel im Orchestra Hall on June 21. 
Rudiolipin Ganz, director, made the address. 
The program was givem by the Chicago 
Musical College Symphony, Leon Same- 
tim, comducting; Thaddeus Kozuch, Anna 
Cottem Tate, Rodolfo Cornejo, Leo Kra- 
how, Hilda Eisemberg and Eileen Houge- 

mh 

Tie Ammertcam Conservatory of Music, of 
wimcin Karletom Hackett is president, held 
ts forty-seventh commencement in Or- 
chestra Hall om Jume 20 The orchestra 
played umder Herbert Butler. Taking part 
xere: Burtom Lawrence, Ethel Schmetter, 
Kitby Hoom, Mary Jones, Lola Borgers, 
foward Silberer, Helen Hall Kaumm, 
nimelia Balazs, and Alice Baran. 

Tine Chicago Conservatory, Loro Gooch, 
presademt, held its sixty-eighth commence- 
ment om fume 19 Richard Czerwonky 

mdicted the Comservatory Symphony. 
Partucipants im the program were Harold 
Newtom, Emuly Fleck, Russell Hayton, 
Edgar Swamsom, Harold Bosch and Ernest 
Eckermam The address was given by 
dear Nelsom dean. 

Tine Columbia School of Music, 
president, held its thirty second 
mmenmcement om June 20. The program 
mas givem by the school chorus, and by 
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Rutin Ray, Mary Esther Winslow and 
Pstrad Brack. 
Tine Boguslawski College of Music 


dnose tie Lake Shore Athletic Club for 
ummmencement exercises on June 28. The 

tam was givem by the Nemkowski 
Strum Quartet amd Moigsaye Boguslawski, 
p east ound dean Honorary degrees of 
ctor of Music and Doctor of Fine Arts 
were comferred upom Kurt Hetzel of Wash- 
motom, Alexander MacFayden, Milwaukee, 

Trigor, Washington. 
Tine twellith commencement of 


mversitw School 


und Nisom 
DePaul 
of Music took place on 
ame 12 The DePaul Symphony Orchestra 
xas wader Josef Komecny. Michael Fran- 
come, Edmund Attwood, Pearl Stein and 
Rav Oech took part. 

The Cosmopolitam School of Music and 


Dramatic Art held a commencement con- 
ert im Kimnball Hall and a faculty dinner 
ttle mdom Club. 


Ererman Scholarship Contest te be Held 


napenpmia, July 10—The Philadel- 

ina Comservatory of Music states that the 

». Hendrik Ezerman Foun- 

atiom Scholarship will be held during the 

September. The winner will 

re a scholarship im piano under Olga 
marot, at the conservatory. 


mtest for the | 


last week m 
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PRESENT PAGLIACCI 
WITH SPOKEN TEXT 


New Version Given in Chicago 
Aims at Modernization 
of Opera 


Cuicaco, July 10—A movement to 
modernize opera with spoken text, 
using the music as an _ instrumental 
background, was launched in a version 
of Pagliacci, entitled Punchinello, at the 
Blackstone Theatre on June 6. 

Felix Borowksi was responsible for 
the excellent translation, and for the 
revised orchestral version—mostly con 
sordino to permit the spoken voice to 
be heard distinctly—which combined 
both the vocal and orchestral score. 
Singing, save for such brief moments as 
snatches of Nedda’s Ballatella and por- 
tions of the play within a play, was en- 
tirely abandoned. The opening night 
audience—four performances were 
scheduled—found occasion for much en- 
thusiasm over the innovations. 

The acting cast consisted of Joan Ar- 
thur, Jack Doty, James Goss, Carlos 
Hatvary and John Ross Reed. 

Following Punchinello, Delibes’s bal- 
let Coppelia was presented in a sprightly 
version prepared under the direction of 
Michael Fokine. The leading partici- 
pants were Ruth Pryor, Alex Kerenoff, 
Paul Bachelor and Bentley Stone. 
Jacques Samossoud conducted both pro- 
ductions. 





Masque of Pandora Given 


The Masque of Pandora, an opera by 
Kleanor Everest Freer, had its premiere 
in concert form on June 2 at the Illinois 
Women’s Civic Auditorium. John 
Pane-Gasser sang the tenor role of 
Epimetheus. Ruth Lyon, soprano, was 
heard as Pandora. Others in the cast 
were Minas Booras, baritone; David 
Johnson, tenor, and Marian Schroeder, 
soprano. Accompaniments were played 
by an ensemble composed of Karl 
Schulte, Theodore DuMoulin, Ray A. 
Knauss and Carl Linner. Len Tessey- 
man was the narrator. 

Mrs. Freer’s music is brightly melo 
ious, always illustrative of the dramat- 
ic situation, and harmonically deft. 


MArGIE A. McLeop 





Scholarship Awarded for Study with 
Ingenius Bentzar at Chamlee Studio 


Witton, Conn., July 10.—The schol- 
arship offered by Mario Chamlee for 
summer study under Ingenius Bent- 
zar at the Chamlee Studio was awarded 
on June 20 to Mrs. Lora Hickey 
Brewester, contralto of Bridgeport, who 
sang My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice 
from Samson and Delilah. There were 
twenty-four contestants. The judges 
were Mme. Marie Tiffany, soprano; 
Mme. Laura Robertson, soprano, and 
Orville Harrold, tenor. Mr. Bentzar, 
vocal advisor of the Royal Opera in 
Copenhagen, is conducting a master 
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school of singing at the Chamlee Studio 
until Sept. 20 

Mrs. Brewster is choir director and 
soloist at Bethany Chapel in Bridge- 
port, and a member of the Wednesday 
Afternoon Musical and Neumes Study 
clubs. 


HEARD IN SYRACUSE 





University Chorus Gives Hymn of 
Praise and Operatic Scene 


Syracuse, N. Y., July 10—Men- 
delssohn’s Hymn of Praise and the Eas- 
ter Scene from Cavalleria Rusticana 
were notably sung by the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Chorus, with Dr. Howard Ly- 
man conducting, in Crouse College 
Auditorium recently. This was the 
second concert of the chorus’s twenty- 
first season under the present leader- 
ship. Throughout the evening the 
chorus sang splendidly. Good volume 
was obtained when such was called 
for by the music, but sonority was 
never produced at the expense of an 
agreeable quality of tone. 

Guest soloists were Virginia George, 
soprano, and Floyd Townsley, tenor. 
In addition to appearing in the Hymn 
of Praise, each was heard to good effect 
in groups by Brahms, Debussy, Car- 
penter, Puccini, Strauss, Schumann, 
Elgar and Wagner. Miss George also 
sang in the Mascagni excerpt. 

Resident soloists who won their 
share of praise were Hazel Armatage 
and Rea Reynolds, contraltos, and 
Francis McLaughlin, baritone. Horace 
Douglas was the organist. An off-stage 
semi-chorus in the scene from Cavalleria 
Rusticana was under the direction of 
Helen Riddell Holcomb, with Charlotte 
F. Morse at the organ. 





Hilger Trio Re-engaged for Concerts 

The Hilger Trio, the members of 
which are Elsa, Maria and Greta Hil- 
ger, ‘cellist, violinist and pianist re- 
spectively, has been re-engaged for con 
certs by the University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, and the State Teachers College 
at Emporia, in the same state. The 
musicians are also to appear on the 
artists course of Baker University, 
Baldwin, Kan., on May 4, and at North 
Central College, Naperville, Ill. On 
Nov. 21 the trio will play for the Cen- 
tury Club of Scranton, Pa. Another 
engagement is with the Bach Club of 
Baltimore. Miss Elsa Hilger is sched- 
uled as soloist with the University Glee 
Club of Providence, Brown University, 
on Dec. 3 





Florence Foster Jenkins Entertains in 
Honor of the Coburns 


Florence Foster Jenkins, soprano, 
gave a reception in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Coburn at Sherry’s on 
the afternoon of June 27. 

Mrs. Jenkins sang a group of Span 
ish songs, Cosmé McMoon played piano 
works and Anja Sinayeff contributed 
violin obbligatos. Mr. Coburn gave a 
short account of his experiences as an 
actor and manager. 





Dr. Leigh Vaughan-Henry Marries 

GREENWICH, CONN., July 10.—Dr 
Leigh Vaughan-Henry, composer, con 
ductor and writer on musical subjects, 
was married here on July 3 to Mrs. 
Hedwig Steinborn of Greenwich. This 
is Dr. Vaughan-Henry’s third marriage 
and his wife’s second. Dr. Vaughan- 
Henry came to this country in 1931, as 
the guest of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, to give a series of lectures. 
For the past two years he has been di 
rector of the music department of the 
Edgewood School here. 
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A Group at Peabody Conservatory 





The Director, Otto Ortmenn, 


Faculty Members of the Advanced Department and the 


Class of 1993 


B \LTIMORE, July 1O—At the 
close of another sucoesstal schellas- 
tic year at the Peabody Camserwatory 
of Music, Otto Ortmann, the director 
faculty members ot the adwamoed Gepart- 
ment and the class of 1933 were phhotto- 
graphed as a souvenir of them assoc 
tion. Reading from the left, they are 

First Row: Louise Nagie, Lowse 
Carlson, Martha Tovell, Ale Wells 
Theodor Karhan. 

Second Row: Agatha Moore, Lacy 
Willis, Margaret Bromner, Mynards 
Bodel, Amelia Tacka, Framoes Kilime 

Third Row: Charles Gramoisky, Mor 
ris Dubin, Frances Brooks, Loni 
Masson, Charlotte Smyder Lallsum Al- 
perstein, Myriam Hamer, Gerald Eyth 

Fourth Row: George Bolek, oie 


McLaim, Jr.. Katherine Smith, Clara 
Ascherfeld, lIantha Whittaker, Elsie 
oe thews, Cathreen Carrico, Louis Ma- 

. Robert Carl, Maud Fortson, Eliza- 
betin Maury, Sylvia Meyer, Margaret 


Rabold, Tietje Virginia van Vliet. 
Fifth Row: Bart Wirtz, Frederick 
Weaver, Frank Bibb, Elizabeth Coul- 
som, Mr. Ortmann, Katharine Lucke, 
Eliza Woods. 
Sixth Row: Fraser Gange, Frank 


nittelsom, Franz C. Bornschein, Gustav 
Straube, Mary Muller Fink, Edmund 
Emder, Pasquale Tallarico. 
Seventh Row: Wilmer Bartholomew, 
owis Cheslock, Louis Robert, Virginia 
urty, J. C. vam Hulsteyn, John Bohl, 


Austim Conrad. 
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Monday Morning Club Chooses 
Officers—Students Heard in 
Programs 


ProvipENCE, July 10.—The Monday 
Morning Musical Club closed its 
twenty-eighth season with a luncheon 
held recently. Mary Colt Gross, re- 
elected president for another term, will 
have the following officers as her as- 
sistants: Mrs. William B. M. Miller, 
Mary Brooks, Mrs. Ada H. Miller and 
Mrs. Elizabeth N. White, vice-presi- 
dents; Ruth Tripp and Mrs. James O. 
Otis, treasurers; Ruth Moulton, record- 
ing secretary; Margaret J. Prew, cor- 
responding secretary. 

In reporting the club’s activities, Mrs. 
Ada E, Miller stated that approximate- 
ly $6,000 has been earned during the 
past ten years and devoted to worthy 
musical causes in the city. 

On a recent evening a recital was 
given at thé Providence College of 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for July, 1933 


PROVIDENCE GROUP CONCLUDES SEASON 


Music, Wassili Leps, director, pre- 
sented the following students: John Al- 
banese, Frederick Lees, Stanley Bates, 
Betty Ortiz, Eylalia Quirk, Eleanor 
Feeney, Mary Walsh, Barbara Kirwin, 
Gloria Sokolowski, Margaret Armburst, 
Jeannette Marchessault, Jenny Paolucci, 
Ruth Stevens, Anastasia Quirk, Ray- 
mond Jameson, Julian Mikolajewski 
and Mary Bicho. 

The Musical Art Quartet has com- 
pleted a series of private concerts at 
the home of Mrs. John Nicholas Brown. 

The following students of Brown 
University and Pembroke College gave 
a public audition in Alumnae Hall re- 
cently: Rachel Baldwin, Mary J. Esh- 
elman, Ruth Hussey, Frances Lenkow- 
sky, Laura J. Sherrick, Alice Grossman 
and John E. Flemming, Jr. 


Festival Chorus Concert 


An audience of more than 50,000 
heard the annual spring concert given 
by the Providence Festival. Chorus 
under John B. Archer at the Benedict 
Monument to Music in Roger Williams 
Park on Sunday afternoon, June 11. As 
in past years, the chorus was assisted by 
the Goldman Band, conducted by Edwin 
Franko Goldman, and the Verdandi 
Chorus led by Oscar Ekeberg. Rose 
Bampton, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and Del Staigers, trumpeter, 
were soloists. 

The chorus sang the Pilgrims Chorus 
from Tannhauser, excerpts from Eugen 
Onegin and Aida and other music. The 
band played Liszt’s Les Préludes and 
works by Bach-Holst and Berlioz, in 
addition to two new marches by Mr. 
Goldman, Cuckoo, and Cheerio. Miss 
Bampton’s rich voice was thrilling in an 
aria from Samson and Delilah and in 
songs by Speaks, MacDowell and Mrs. 
Beach. A Fantasie Caprice by Bellstedt 
was Mr. Staiger’s solo. 

The sponsor of these concerts, Ste- 
phen O. Metcalf, was honored at a 
gathering in the Hotel Biltmore directly 
after the program, when Mr. Archer, in 
behalf of the chorus, presented him with 
a medal commemorating the founding 
of the organization and his continued 
patronage. 

The Federal Hill House School of 
Music, of which Mme. Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel is the director and Beatrice 
Ward the acting director, held Open 
House Week from May 22 to 27. All 
departments were visited. 

The Verdandi Male Chorus, led by 
Mr. Ekeberg, represented Rhode 
Island in the observance of Scandina- 
vian Week, held at the Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago on 
June 23 and 24. 

The theory class of the Providence 
College of Music, Wassill Leps, direc- 
tor, was graduated on June 21. Lorette 
Gagnon directed choral numbers. 

ARLAN R. CooLipcEe 





Concert Series Concluded in Home of 
Mr. and Mrs. La Forge 


DaRIEN, Conn., July 10.—The last 
concert in a series given in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank La Forge was 
heard on the evening of June 30, the 
artists being Harrington van Hoesen, 
baritone; Mary Eastman, coloratura 
soprano; Edna Rust, organist, and 
Frank La Forge, composer-pianist. 
Among Mr. van Hoesen’s songs were 
two by Mr. La Forge, Wherefore Do 
You Droop? and Contemplation, dedi- 
cated to the singer, who also gave Ger- 
man and Old English works. Miss 
Eastman sang Ah, fors’ é lui from La 
Traviata, and arias by Mozart; and 





Louis Cornell Is This Year General Musical 
Director of the Eastern Music Camp in the 
Absence of Francis Findlay 





joined Mr. van Hoesen in the duet 
Piangi faniculla from Rigoletto. As an 
encore they added The Keys of Heaven. 
Mr. La Forge interpreted the first 
movement of Grieg’s Concerto, with the 
orchestral parts played by Mrs. Rust; 
and was at the piano for the singers, 
playing from memory. 





JUNIOR CLUB AWARDS 





Prizes Presented for Three Competi- 
tions at Minneapolis Biennial 


Awards presented for three competi- 
tions in the Junior Division of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs were 
made during the recent Biennial in Min- 
neapolis. Connecticut clubs, Mrs. F. 
R. Fish, state counselor, won the sub- 
scription competition, a state award 
for the greatest number of subscriptions 
to the Junior Bulletin. 

Individual club scrap books won the 
following awards: First, the Grace 
Godard Prize of $25, by the Progres- 
sive Pianists’ Club of Albuquerque, N. 
M., Blanche Underwood, counselor ; 
second, silver loving cup presented by 
Mrs. Arthur Williams of Boston, by 
the Juvenile Girls’ Music Club, Hous- 
ton, Tex., Mrs. W. A. Stubblefield, coun- 
selor ; third, silver loving cup presented 
by the State Junior Bulletin of Maine, 
Nellie Louise McCann, editor and na- 
tional chairman of Education and Pa- 
geantry, to the Junior MacDowell Club 
of Charleston, Miss., Lucille Lambert, 
counselor. 

The radio notebook competition had 
two awards: the first, of $10, the Mrs. 
Arthur Williams award, going to the 
Junior MacDowell Club of Canton, O., 
Mrs. D. B. Peabody, counselor; the 
second, $5, to Bernice Berge, member 
of Thi Ri Fa Mu Club, Thief River 
Falls, Minn., Mrs. Thelma Erickson, 
counselor. 





New Work by Haubiel for Piano and 
"Cello Is Heard 


Charles Haubiel appeared at Twi- 
light Park, N. Y., on June 27 at a 
musical tea given at Winaching, the 
home of Mrs. William T. Cornell. In 
addition to playing piano solos, Mr. 
Haubiel presented a new work. Cryp- 
tics, in four movements, for ’cello and 
piano, with Engelbert Roentgen playing 
the ‘cello part. The composition had a 
fine performance and was received with 
much favor. 


EASTERN CAMP HAS 
LARGE ATTENDANCE 


Third Season on Messalonskee 
Lake in Maine Draws 
Many Students 


OAKLAND, MeE., July 10.—The East- 
ern Music Camp on Messalonskee Lake, 
near this point, opened on July 3 for its 
third consecutive season of eight weeks 
with a registration of more than 100 
students, both boys and girls, of high 
school age. There are a few changes 
in the faculty and staff. Louis Cornell, 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music in Boston, is general musical di- 
rector in the absence of Francis Find- 
lay, who has gone abroad for his health. 
Paul White conducts the orchestra. Ed- 
ward J. Grant is acting choral conduc- 
tor in the absence of Walter Butterfield. 
The new business manager is T. Llyle 
Keith, assistant business manager of the 
Rochester Civic Music Association. 
Mrs. Keith acts as publicity agent, and 
Miss H. L. Maher is camp nurse. 

A new course framed to train 
teachers is in the hands of Lee M. Lock- 
hart of Pittsburgh. Concerts are given 
regularly, the Bowl forming an ideal 
amphitheatre. Outstanding musicians 
who have been invited to appear as 
guest conductors are Walter Damrosch, 
honorary president of the camp; How- 
ard Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester; Wallace 
Goodrich, director of the New England 
Conservatory; Stanley Kepple, vice- 
president of the London Academy of 
Music; Dr. William R. Chapman, and 
Edwin Franko Goldman. 

Mr. Lockhart is the bandmaster, and 
George Brown assistant conductor of 
the orchestra. Instructors in the various 
branches of instrumental playing and in 
voice are Clarence Knudsen, John Mur- 
ray, James Pappoutsakis, Stanley Has- 
sell, Carlos Mullenix, Russario Mazzeo, 
Herbert Coleman, Gladys Kelly, Wal- 
ter MacDonald, Bower Murphy, Wil- 
liam G. Street, Priscilla Smith, Made- 
lon Pound, Harold Chapman. 

The librarian is Ippocrates Pappout- 
sakis; his assistant, Edwin Cleaves. 
Mrs. Carlos Mullenix is camp hostess, 
and F, L. Lobdell chief of the recrea- 
tion staff. 








Lectures and Recitals Begin at Juilliard 
Summer School 


The course of lectures and recitals at 
the Juilliard Summer School was sched- 
uled to begin on the afternoon of July 
10 with a students’ recital. A piano 
recital by Katherine Bacon was ar- 
ranged for the next day, to be followed 
in the week by two lectures on English 
literature by John Erskine and a pro- 
gram by the New York Civic Orches- 
tra conducted by Rudolph Thomas. The 
series will continue daily through the 
six weeks’ session. 

Soloists to be heard include James 
Friskin, Sascha Gorodnitzki, Alton 
Jones and Arthur Newstead, pianists; 
Fraser Gange, baritone; Wolfe Wolf- 
insohn and Samuel Gardner, violinists, 
and Samuel Lifshey, violist. 





Dorothy Bowen to Hold Summer 


Course in Singing 


Dorothy Bowen, soprano, has been 
engaged to give a recital in the fall in 
Chicago for the Winnetka Women’s 
Club. She will hold a professional and 
teacher’s course in voice in her Sher- 
man Square studio this summer. Re- 
cently she was guest soloist at Unity 
Church, Montclair, N. J. 
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Sydney Theatre Turned Into Store 





Woolworth Firm Leases Historic 
House Used for Operatic Per- 
formances — Concerts Are 
Given with Good Effect 


S YDNEY, AUSTRALIA, June 15.— 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, the leading 
theatre in this city and one of the most 
important in Australia, has been leased 
to the Woolworth Company and is be- 
ing converted into a store. The depres- 
sion, the challenge of the moving pic- 
ture theatres, and the heavy taxation 
levied by the government were potent 
factors in leading the proprietors to 
accept the offer made by the Wool- 
worth firm. 

Her Majesty’s has been the scene of 
many eventful first nights and the home 
of grand opera whenever grand opera 
came to the country. It was in this 
house that Dame Nellie Melba, in asso- 
ciation with J. C. Williamson, directed 
the brilliant season of 1911 when she 
appeared in company with John Mc- 
Cormack, Eleanora de Cisneros and 
other celebrated singers. Mr. William- 
son died in 1913, and the affairs of the 
firm are now carried on principally by 
the Tait Brothers. 

The original theatre was opened in 
1887 and burned in 1902. The present 
structure was completed in 1903. It is 
said the owners are negotiating for an- 
other site on which to build a new the- 
atre. 


Guest Performers Welcomed 


Among the earliest visiting artists this 
season are the members of the Spiva- 
kovsky Trio, who are under contract 
to Celebrity Concerts, Ltd., to give at 
least sixty concerts in Australia and 
New Zealand. The trio is made up of 
Jascha Spivakovsky, pianist; his 
brother Tossy, violinist, and Edmund 
Kurtz, cellist. A great impression has 
been made by them. 

At their first concert, Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky, a pupil of Arrigo Serrato in 
Berlin and later of Willy Hess, showed 
pronounced temperament and played 
with an engaging tone, proving the ex- 
tent of his resources in a fine interpre- 
tation of Mendelssohn’s Concerto. The 
three revealed distinctly musical quali- 
ties in Schubert’s Trio in B Flat; but 
the pianist was at times too demonstra- 
tive in his solos, and the ’cellist’s tone 
was occasionally cold. 

The annual conference organized by 
the Musical Association of New South 
Wales was held in this city late in 
April. Four days were largely occu- 
pied with discussions of the claims 
made on behalf of modern music. Frank 
Hutchens, pianist, lectured on this sub- 
ject; and interesting examples were 
furnished by him, by Lindley Evans 
(president of the association), ‘by Cyril 
Monk, Moore MacMahon, Spencer 
Thomas and others. Howard Carr, 
British conductor, now leader of the 
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Royal Philharmonic Society here, gave 
an entertaining review of some of his 
experiences in listening to modern 
music in 

Dr. Malcolm Sargent, who had been 
engaged by the broadcasting authori- 
ties to come from England to conduct 
a series of concerts in Sydney and 
Melbourne, has been obliged by ill 
health to abandon his projected visit. 

In celebration of the Brahms cen- 
tenary, the Sydney Conservatorium Or- 
chestra, conducted by Dr. W. Arundel 
Orchard, gave a concert consisting of 
works by this composer. Included were 
the Fourth Symphony, the Piano Con- 
certo in D Fiat, in which the solo part 
was played by Isidor Goodman; the 
Tragic Overture; three Hungarian 
Dances, and a group of choral songs. 

Ina B. Hr 


MODERNIZED OPERA 
GIVEN IN ST. LOUIS 


Rip Van Winkle and Florodora 
Are Staged in Municipal 
Series 

St. Lovuts, July 10.—Despite op- 
pressive heat, huge crowds flocked to 
the Municipal Opera in Forest Park 
during the week of June 26 for the 








premiere of a modernized version 
of Planquette’s Rip Van Winkle. 
with book and lyrics by John R. 
Thevor Scholl. In this story Peter 
Knickerbocker, a radio announcer, 
dreams he is the original Rip. Joseph 
Macauley played the dual role with 


skill. Nancy McCord handled the part 
of Mrs. Van Winkle ably. A children’s 
group took part; and the staging, at- 
tended to by Watson Barratt, was elab- 
orate. 

Leslie Stewart’s Florodora in some- 
what modern garb was the offering 
for the week of June 12, with the Sex- 
tet given in four variations represent- 
ing periods from the "Nimeties to the 
present time. The production of White 
Lilacs in the week of June 19 was 
sumptuous. 

Principals in these productions have 
included Hannah Toback, Allan Jones 
Leonard Ceeley, George Hassell, Ethel! 
Barrymore Colt, Doris Patston, Helen 
Arnold, Victor Sasmore, Charles Law- 
rence, Leonard Seeley, Nick Long and 
Frank Hall. The dancing of Rosemary 
Deering was a feature of White Lilacs 

Symphony Society Elects 

Oscar Johnson, Jr. has been elected 
president of the St. Louis Symphony 
Society. He succeeds J. B. W. Lam- 
bert, who has moved from the city but 
has been elected an honorary vice-presi- 
dent. Active vice-presidents are Hen- 
try T. Brinkworth, Mrs. Theron E. Cat- 
lin, Edward A. Faust, Hugo A. Koeh- 
ler, Mrs. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr.. 
George D. Markham, Morton J. May. 
Joseph Pulitzer, Mrs. Charles M. Rice 
and Oliver Richards. David L. Gray 
was re-elected treasurer, and Arthur ] 
Gaines secretary and manager. 

Susan L. Cost 





Biarritz Trio Gives Program 

The Biarritz Trio, Doris Levings, 
pianist; Henri de Tiberge, violinist, and 
Ugo Ferraro, ’cellist, were heard in the 
Barbizon on a recent evening. 

The program consisted of Beetho- 
ven’s Trio in E Flat, Op. 1, No. 1, and 
that by Tchaikovsky in A Minor. In 
both pieces the organization displayed 
excellent musicianship and an ensem- 
ble of high order. D. 


MUSICAL AMERICA fer July, 1933 


Student from Manila 
Wins Bachelor Degree 
at N. E. Conservatory 





Hernando D. Lopez Receives 
Honors in Boston 


Graduating 


Boston, July 10-—Hernando OD. 
Lopez, of Manila, is the first young 
musician from the Philippine Islands to 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Music 
from the New England Conservatory 
of Music, although several students 
from the Islands have been graduated 
from the conservatory’s instrumental or 
vocal courses. Mr. Lopez’s thesis was 
on The Music of the Philippine Islands. 

Born at Bulacan, some thirty miles 
from Manila, Mr. Lopez is a member 
of a musical family. He received his 
early training from his father, Cirillo 
Lopez. Tomas Cruz, an uncle, is a 
violinist in Shanghai, China. Mr. 
Lopez expects eventually to establish 
himself in his own country; but he in- 
tends to study at the conservatory for 
another year as a candidate for the de- 
gree of Master of Music. As a violin- 
ist he has been heard by many New 
England audiences in the past four 
years, amd on several programs he has 
presented works of his own compo- 


“ton 





Ninon Vallin, soprano, who appeared 
in this country in concert last winter, 
was recently heard as Marguerite in 
Berlioz’s La Damnation de Faust at 
the Opera in Nice, France. 


FESTIVAL WEEK IS 
FEATURE IN PEORIA 


More Than 5,000 Children Take 
Part in Gala Concerts 
and Operettas 


Peorta, Itt., July 10—A _ festival 
week exemplifying school music and 
held on a more elaborate scale than had 
ever before been attempted, was success- 
fully carried out late in May under the 
direction of Eva Kidder, supervisor of 
music, and her assistants, Genevra 
Chivington, Edith Munns and Kather- 
ine Jackson. Irving Bradley conducted 
band and orchestra programs. More 
than 5,000 children took part. Two 
operettas, The Toymakers and Evan- 
geline, were given and the week closed 
with a combined schedule in which the 
singing of Miss Chivington’s A Cap- 
pella Chorus from Manual Training 
High School was outstanding. 

This chorus won acclaim at the con- 
vention of the Illinois Federation of 
Music Clubs held in Peoria in April, 
and was asked to appear at the Chicago 
Century of Progress. To raise funds 
for the trip, a concert was given on 
June 9 by the Orpheus Men's Club, 
Howard Kellog, director; the Philhar- 
monic Choral of the Amateur Musical 
Club and the Peoria Symphony Or- 
chestra, the two latter being conducted 
by Forest Woodman. 


Augmenting the Peoria undertaking, 
East Peoria held a county school fes- 
tival during the same week, with a 
chorus of 300, a band of 250 and an 
orchestra of 100 directed by Mable M. 
Greiner, George P. Thompson and 
Marion Laffey, respectively. 


H. H. Mitts 





Carmen Opens Stadium Operatic Series 


Bizet’s Carmen was the first opera of 
the series to be given in the George 
Washington Stadium under the di- 
rection of E. Odierno on the evening of 
July 10. Gabriele Simeoni conducted, 
with Dreda Aves in the name part, 
Emily Day as Micaela, Dimitri Onofrei 
as José, and Mario Valle as Escamillo. 
Smaller roles were played by Catherine 
Redfield, Elizabeth Gerard, Miguel 
Santacana, Eugenio Prosperoni, Natale 
Pinetti and Francesco Curci. Scheduled 
for the remainder of the week were 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, 
Rigoletto, Otello, Traviata, and Trova- 
tore. 
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Musical Comedy, Choral and 
Solo Performances are 
Widely Heard 
Datias, July 10.—Successful per- 


formances of Friml’s musical comedy, 
You're In Love, were given for the 
benefit of the Richmond Freeman Mem- 
orial Clinic in Fair Park Auditorium on 
June 14 and 15 under the direction of 
Boyd B. Trousdale. Alexander Keese 
conducted. Dances and ensembles were 
directed by Georg Frierson. The cast 
included John Dawson, Herman Boett- 
cher, Florence Volk, Amy Jean Keese, 
Eudoxia Bradfield, Ralph Baker, Roy 
Cowan, George Bushong and Mae 
K’Kieff Merck. Specialty dancers were 
Peggy Andrews, Constance Shannon, 
Georg Frierson, Mary Jane Harding 
and Dorothy Richards. 

Francis Macmillen’s violin recital in 
the Baker Hotel on a recent evening 
was applauded by a large audience. Mr. 
Macmillen appeared under the auspices 
of the Women’s Guild of St. Matthew's 
Cathedral, arrangements being in charge 
of Mrs. Eli Sanger, Mrs. Pauline A. 
Hall and Mrs. H. B. Thomson. 

Paola Lawn Autori, soprano, and 
Mrs. Walter J. Fried, violinist, recent- 
ly gave a program at Melrose Court. 
Franco Autori and Julia Graham Charl- 


ton accompanied. Lenore and Alice 
Holcomb, violinist and ’cellist; Eliza- 
beth Knox, pianist, and the Cecilian 


Singers were featured previously. 

The A Cappella Singers, led by Ruth 
Johnston Curtis, and Hedley Cooper, 
violinist, were recently presented by the 
Melodie Club at the Baker Hotel. 
Elizabeth Russell and Nita Babin Ber- 
don were the accompanists. 


New Ensemble Appears 


The Madrigal Singers, newly organ- 
ized and directed by Daisy Polk, gave 
a program of early English music at 
the Little Theatre on a recent after- 
noon. Jennie Hill Barry, soprano, 
sang; and the program contained string 
quartet music and dances. 

The last Twilight Concert of the 
Schubert Choral Club featured Lola 
Gibson Deaton, soprano, Elizabeth 
Knox, pianist, and Blanche Becket, vio- 
linist. The club is directed by Carl 
Wiessemann. \ 

Hazel Le Fevere, soprano, was pre- 
sented recently at Highland Park Town 


Hall under the auspices of the Trio 
Club. Frank McCammon, violinist, 
played on the same program. Blanche 


Pickett is president of the club, which 
is directed by Mamie Folsom Wynne. 
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ARTISTS IN DALLAS GIVE MANY RECITALS 


The Oak Cliff Oratorio Society, of 
which Alice Knox Fergusson is direc- 
tor, gave a cantata, Ad Te Domine, by 
R. Curtis Peck, Dallas composer, on its 
final program of the season. Mrs. 
Edgar Wells, contralto, was guest solo- 
ist. 

Bowl Concerts Popular 


The Bowl Concerts were resumed 
on June 4 in Fair Park Stadium under 
the management of the Dallas Sym- 
phony Society, of which Arthur L. 
Kramer is president. Fifteen concerts 
are on the calendar this year. Last 
year the number was ten. Many of the 
players are members of the Dallas Sym- 
phony. Alexander Keese conducted the 
first five concerts. The next five are 
under the conductorship of Franco 
Autori. 

Assisting ensembles and soloists have 
heen: the Y. M. C. A. Chorus, led by 
Edmund Boettcher ; the Madrigal Sing- 
ers, directed by Daisy Polk; a group 
of Negro singers, led by Fannie Gib- 
son; Mrs. Albert Smith, Lucia Graeser 
and Amy Jean Keese, sopranos; 
Eudoxia Bradfield, mezzo-soprano; 
Harlan Pettit, pianist; Dora Poteet and 
Flizabeth Gay Jones, duo-pianists ; Ivan 
Dneproff, tenor, and Kenneth McDon- 
ald, bass. MABEL CRANFILL 





Jagel Sings in Operas in Cincinnati 
and Philadelphia 

After appearing with conspicuous 
success in the leading tenor roles in 
Lohengrin, Aida and Il Trovatore with 
the Zoo Opera in Cincinnati, Frederick 
Jagel went to Philadelphia to take part 
in Aida at the opening of the operatic 
series in Robin Hood Dell on July 10. 
Mr. Jagel’s Philadelphia engagement 
calls for appearances in Faust, Il Tro- 
vatore and Madama Butterfly. He will 
later return to Cincinnati for perform- 
ances of Romeo and Juliet, and will 
close his season there with another 
appearance as Lohengrin. 





Isobel Baillie to Make American Tour 

Isobel Baillie, soprano, will come to 
America next. January for a _ two 
months’ concert tour under the man- 
agement of Richard Copley. In Great 
Britain, her native country, Miss Bail- 
lie is renowned for her appearances in 
recitals, in oratorio and with orchestral 
societies. She is engaged this summer 
for a series of recitals in Honolulu, and 
will sail from New York in Septem- 
ber for England, where she will open a 
tour at York on Oct. 4. 
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Theodore Cella Leads 
Own Compositions with 
Symphonic Orchestras 





Theodore Cella, Who Recently Appeared as 
Composer and Conductor in Boston and 
Brooklyn 


Theodore Cella, composer and con- 
ductor, has made recent successful ap- 
pearances with symphonic organiza- 
tions. He conducted his Through the 
Pyrenees in the Pops series of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on June 
20; and on June 24 he led the New 
York Civic Orchestra in a performance 
of his work entitled Trans-Atlantic 
Liner at a concert given in the Brook- 
lyn Museum. This latter event was 
under the sponsorship of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the State of New 
York, with G. A. Baldini as director of 
musical activities. 
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Samuel Furedi 
Samuel Furedi, ‘cellist, who lived in 
Passaic, N. J., died suddenly on June 16 
at the age of sixty-one. Born in Debre- 
cen, Hungary, Mr. Furedi studied under 
David Popper and concertized in Europe. 
He came to the United States twelve 
years ago and had taught im Los Angeles 
as well as in New York. 
Paxson Deeter 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., July 10.—Paxson 
Deeter, who was secretary of the Atwater 
Kent Foundation, Inc., died at the age of 
fifty-two on June 24. He was a lawyer. 





Mrs. August Borglum 
OMAHA, Nes., July 10—Mrs. August 
Borglum, wife of the music critic of the 
World-Herald and sister-in-law of Gut- 
zon Borglum, noted sculptor, died on June 
14. Born in Paris she studied at the Con- 
servatoire there and had been prominent 

in the musical life of this city. 


Robert A. Barnet 
A noted playwright passed away on 
June 26 in the person of Robert Ayres 
Barnet. His works included the libretto 


of an extravaganza entitled 1492, which 
was popular in the Nineties. 

Berta Kiurina 

VIENNA, July 1—Berta Kiurina, whose 


career as a singer had been notable, passed 
away recently. Specializing in coloratura 
and lyric soprano roles, she made her 
debut with the Vienna Opera in 1905 and 
maintained her affiliation with the house 


for more than twenty years. Mme. Kiurina 
was born in Linz. 

Clara M. Schevil 

Cuicaco, July 10—Clara M. Schevil, 


contralto soloist at the University of Chi- 





BOSTON DEGREES GIVEN 


Commencement Exercises Held at New 
England Institution 

Boston, July 10.—Commencement 
exercises in the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music were held on June 20, 
in Jordan Hall. Ninety students, in- 
cluding seventy-one candidates for 
diplomas, eighteen candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Music, and one 
for the degree of Master of Music 
were graduated. The address was given 
by Dr. Lewis Perry, principal of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 

The exercises opened with a con- 
cert program by six soloists accom- 
panied by the Conservatory Orchestra. 
Dean Frederick S. Converse made an- 
nouncements and Wallace Goodrich, 
director, presented diplomas and con- 
ferred degrees. The Master of Music 
degree conferred on Walter S. McClure 
was the first ever given here. 

William Andrew Rhodes, young col- 
ored composer of this city, who was 
graduated in composition from the con- 
servatory in 1932, won one of the Ed- 
win P. Brown prizes in composition, for 
his Prayer of the Crusaders, for mixed 
chorus a cappella, his second Brown 
prize. Other winners were Lawrence 
White, graduated Bachelor of Music, 
a member of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra; Edward Walters and Har- 
vey R. Davis. 
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cago Chapel, died at Michigan City, Ind., 
on June 17. 
Alexander S. Galajikian 
Cuicaco, July 10.—Alexander S. Gala- 


husband of Florence Galajikian, 
died on June 12. 


jikian, 
composer, 


C. O. Baird 


Cuicaco, July 10—C. O. Baird, for 
more than forty years property man at 
the Auditorium and Chicagg Civic Opera 
House, died suddenly on June 7 at the 
Auditorium. 


Lillian Gale Cross 


Lillian Gale Cross, eight years old, and 
the daughter of Milton Cross, announcer 
for the National Broadcasting Company, 
passed away on June 12. She had ap- 
peared on the children’s hour conducted by 
Mr. Cross over WEAF. 

Stoddard King 

SpoKANE, July 10—Stoddard King, 
newspaper writer and author of the words 
of There’s a Long, Long Trail, to which 
Alonzo Elliott composed the music, died 
on June 13. He was forty-three years old 
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Egon Pollak v 
Pracur, July 5.—Egon Pollak fainted 
as he was conducting Fidelio at the 


Deutsche Theatre in this city, his birth- 
place, on June 14. An hour later he was 
dead of paralysis of the heart. 

Mr. Pollak’s eminence as a conductor 
rested chiefly on his authoratative read- 
ing of Wagner and other German com- 
posers. It was in this capacity that he 
was known in the United States through 
his association with opera in Chicago, 
where, in 1930, he conducted the first per 
formance of Die Meistersinger given by 
the Civic Company. His initial connec- 
tion with Chicago began in 1915 and con- 
tinued until 1917. In 1929, when the com 
pany moved to its new home on Wacker 
Drive, Mr. Pollak returned. 

Born in 1879, Mr. Pollak studied in 
Prague, but it was in the Bremen Opera 
House that he held his first important 
post as conductor. Engagements at Liep- 
zig, Frankfort, at the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées in Paris, at Covent Garden in 
London, and in Hamburg were subsequent 
highlights in his career. 


Mathilde Cottrelly 


Mathilde Cottrelly, who had starred in 
light opera and on the theatrical stage, 
died at Tuckerton, N.-J., on June 15 
after a long illness. She was eighty-two. 
Her career, begun in Europe at the age 
of eight, had continued until 1926, when 
she appeared in America in Potash and 
Perlmutter, and had included association 
with Lillian Russell, De Wolf Hopper, 
Maude Adams, Anna Held, Chauncey Ol- 
cott, Maxine Elliott and Buffalo Bill. Both 
in the theatre and in private life, Mme. 
Cottrelly was universally beloved. 


Mme. Cottrelly’s father, August W. 
Meyer, was conductor at the Hamburg 
State Theatre. She had arrived at the 


dignity of leading parts by the time she 
was fourteen, soon graduating into such 
works as La Fille du Regiment and La 
Belle Héléne. Her marriage to George 
Cottrell, an acrobat of wide renown, took 
place when she was sixteen. He had 
adapted his name to Cottrelly, and with 
him she entered circus life as a bare-back 
rider. In Russia they were featured in 
performances which were frequently at- 
tended by Czar Alexander IT. 

Cottrelly was killed in a performance 
when Mme. Cottrelly was eighteen years 
old, and in 1870, she returned to the stage. 
Coming to New York in the mid ’Seven- 
ties, she became a partner in the McCaull 
Opera Company, taking part in produc- 
tions of The Beggar Student and the The 
Queen’s Lace Handkerchief. She was in 
the original American-cast of Trilby, and 
played Mrs. Isaac Cohen in the first New 
York production of Abie’s Irish Rose. 

Mme. Cottrelly’s second marriage was 
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to the late Thomas J. Wilson. Her foster- 
daughter, Mrs. Miner W. Allen of White 
Plains, N. Y., survives. 


Robert Kajanus 


Hetsincrors, Finvanp, July 6.—Prof. 
Robert Kajanus, affectionately called the 
“Grand Old Man” in the musical life of 
this country, died today. He was born in 
this city in 1856. 


Conductor and composer, founder of the 
first symphony orchestra in Finland and a 
musical patriot who did much to make 
the works of his countrymen Sibelius and 
Merikanto known in other countries, Prof. 
Kajanus wielded an influence which was 
widely felt. Touring western Europe in 
1900 with his orchestra, he introduced early 
works of Sibelius which were compara- 
tively unknown at that time. His organi- 
zation, first called the OrchestrafGreningen, 
eventually became the Philharmonic Asso- 
ciation of Helsingfors, and the official civic 
orchestra of that city. 

Prof. Kajanus’s first study in his native 
city was supplemented by training at the 
Leipzig Conservatory and in Dresden and 
Paris. Svendsen was one of his mentors. 
Returning to Helsingfors in 1882, he es 
tablished a choral society and an orchestral 
school and identified himself with the pro 
pagation of national music. He incorpor 
ated folk melodies in his own compositions, 
and as musical director at the University 
of Helsingfors from 1897 to 1926 was in 
a favorable position to encourage national 
expression in art. 

Finnish rhapsodies and other orchestral 
works, the symphonic poems Aino and 
Kullervo, the orchestral suite Sommarmin- 
nen, choral works, songs and piano music 
are among his compositions. 





Mrs. Warren E. Thomas 


PorTLAND, Ore., July 10.—In the death 
of Mrs. Warren E. Thomas on June 14, 
the country suffers the loss of a person- 
age who had justly been called “The 
Mother of Musical Portland.” It was 
largely due to her foresight and vigor that 
many important musical movements in this 
city were brought to fruition. In all 
parts of the United States musicians owe 
much of their success to her inspiration. 

Mrs. Thomas was president of the first 
musical club formed in Portland in 1890, 
and helped to arrange concerts by eminent 
visiting artists, in addition to furthering 
the activities of a symphony orchestra con 
ducted by Edgar E. Coursen. She was 
formerly first vice-president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs and 
president of the Oregon State Federation, 
the latter organization paying her the tri- 
bute of honorary membership. As a dele- 
gate to the Biennial held by the National 
Federation in Kansas City in 1923, Mrs. 
Thomas was instrumental in arranging for 
the succeeding Biennial in Portland. 

An accomplished pianist and organist, 
Mrs. Thomas organized the Lakmé Quar- 
tet and was active in the organization of 
the Portland Junior Symphony Orches- 
tra. She was a charter member of both 
the MacDowell and Monday Musical 
clubs, and vice-president of the Portland 
branch of Pro Musica. In the field of 
letters Mrs. Thomas contributed ably to 
the growth of art by writing for the 
West Coast Musician, now Musical West. 
In the capacity of music critic of the Port- 
land Spectator, she exerted wide influence. 
fefore her marriage, Mrs. Thomas was 
Lalla R. Dalton. She was born in Albany 
in this state, but came to Portland at the 
age of two years. She is survived by her 
husband, and by her daughter, Mrs. How- 
ard Barlow of New York. 





Albert Ross Parsons 


The death of Albert Parsons 0 
curred on June 14 at the home of his son, 
Argyll R. Parsons, in Mount Kisco, N. Y 
He was born in 1847. Author, scientist 
and poet as well as musician, Mr. Par- 
sons was essentially a scholar. As apos 
tle of Wagner, whom he knew, Mr. Par 
sons translated Wagner's work on Bee- 
thoven into English. His most notable 
books were: Parsifal, or the Finding of 
Christ Through Art; The Science of 
Pianoforte Practice; and The New Light 
from the Pyramids 

Listed among his 


Re SS 


compositions were 


songs, vocal quartets and _ instrumental 
works. 

Mr. Parsons’s musical studies in Amer- 
ica were under Frédéric Louis Rit- 


ter. In Berlin, Mr. Parsons combined 
musical work with a secretaryship at the 
United States Ministry. His teachers in 
Europe were Moscheles, Reinecke, Kullak, 
Tausig, Richter and other celebrated per- 


sonages. Returning to .America in the 
early ‘Seventies, Mr. Parsons opened a 
studio in New York and was organist 


of Holy Trinity and Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian churches. He was elected presi- 
dent of the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation, taught at the Metropolitan Col- 
lege of Music and became head of the 
American College of Musicians. He re- 
tired some five years ago. 

Mr. Parsons is survived by two sons 
and two daughters. His wife, Alice Van 
Ness, died several years ago. 


Josef Rosenblatt 

The sudden death of Josef Rosenblatt, 
celebrated tenor cantor, was reported from 
Jerusalem on June 19. A film in which 
he was starred had just been completed by 
the American-Palestine Fox Film Com- 
pany. Born in Cierkieff, Russia, in 1882, 
Mr. Rosenblatt had toured extensively in 
concerts in Europe and America, singing 
operatic and other western music in addi- 
tion to synagogue chants. He was remark- 
ably expert in the delivery of florid orna- 
ments, which he executed falsetto. 

Mr. Rosenblatt’s first engagement as 
cantor was in Munkacz, Hungary, in 1900. 
His American concert debut was made 
in New York in 1918. His unique skill, 
coupled with the exceptional timbre of his 
voice, at once attracted attention; and it 
was reported that he refused to sing in 
l.a Juive with the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. He became cantor of Ohab 
Zedek, the First Hungarian Congregation, 
in New York, later associating himself 
with The Light of Israel, a Jewish news- 
paper. He composed and adapted some 
400 works for synagogue use. 

His marriage to Taube Kaufman took 
place in Brzesko, Poland, in 1900. Five 
sons and three daughters were born. The 
eldest son, Rabbi Samuel Rosenblatt, is 
identified with Johns Hopkins University. 


A. L. MacNab 

Cuicaco, July 10—A. (Archibald) L. 
MacNab, western representative of The 
Music Trades for many years and one of 
the most widely informed men in his field, 
passed away at the age of sixty on June 
25 in the Illinois Masonic Hospital. Owen 
Sound, Ont., was his birthplace, and the 
University of Toronto his alma mater. 
Exceedingly popular among all those who 
knew him, Mr. MacNab was a much re- 
spected figure in his chosen profession. In 
the newspaper world he had been associ- 
ated with the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
and the old Chicago Chronicle. He had 
also conducted a newspaper of his own on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Belle C. Hershman- Martinek 

PrrrsBurGH, July 10.—The recent death 
of Belle C. Hershman-Martinek has de- 
prived the Tuesday Music Club of one of 
its most popular and esteemed members. A 
skilled and sincere musician, an ardent 
patron of the arts and a woman to whom 
young artists often turned for help, Mrs. 
Hershman-Martinek gave generously to 
projects which advanced the cause of 
music, and was prominent in the enter- 
prise of creating a memorial to Stephen 
Foster. A _ resolution expressing appre- 
ciation of her share in the cultural life of 
the community has been incorporated in 
the minutes of the Tuesday Club. 


Belle Louise Brewster 

Syracuse, N. Y., July 10.—The death 
of Belle Louise Brewster, teacher of sing- 
ing at the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University, for twenty-four years, and 
director of the Women’s Glee Club, oc- 
curred at Williamsburg, Ont., on June 20. 
She had studied at the School of Music, 
University of Michigan, and under Ran- 
degger and Henschel, and had sung in 
concerts in England. Hallie Stiles and 
Charlotte Lansing were among her pupils. 





Joseph Urban 


Urban, 
May, died in New York on July 10. He 


Joseph who had been ill since 
was born in Vienna in 1872. Yonkers, 
where he rebuilt a Victorian house and 
established workshops, had been his home 
for a number of years. 

Famous throughout the world as a scenic 
artist and architect, and especially asso- 
ciated in the minds of musicians with the 
Metropolitan Opera, Mr. Urban had de- 
signed the scenery for numerous important 
productions at that house. He designed the 
settings of Elektra when it was given as 
a novelty last season, and many premieres 
owed much of their attractiveness to his 
artistic hand. One of his most recent ap- 
pointments was that of director of color 
and consultant of lighting for the Century 
of Progress in Chicago. 

In 1901 Mr. Urban came to the United 
States as architect and decorator of build- 
ings for the Exposition held in St. Louis 
in 1904. Subsequently he was engaged by 
the Boston Opera Company to design set- 
tings. His reputation had preceded him 
from Europe, where, as an architect and 
scenic artist, he had achieved a position of 
particular eminence. His stage work had 
been admired in Paris, in London and other 
centres; and his architectural triumphs 
were ornaments of Vienna and Dresden. 

At the age of twenty-three he had built 
a palace for the Khedive of Egypt. 

In New York, Mr. Urban’s first cele- 
brated work was done for The Garden of 
Paradise, a version of Andersen’s The 
Little Mermaid, which was given in 1914. 
He was the architect for the Ziegfeld The- 
atre on Sixth Avenue and for the New 
School for Social Research. He had also 
been connected with various versions of the 
Ziegfeld Follies and with Shakespearean 
presentations for James K. Hackett. He 
had been general production manager for 
the International Film Studio, designing 
the backgrounds for notable successes. 

Mr. Urban became an American in 1917. 
In 1919 he married Mary Porter Beegle, 
“ho survives him. 


Irving Marston Jackson 

Boston, July 10.—Irving Marston Jack- 
son of New York died here on July 6. 
Mr. Jackson, who was forty-two, was born 
in this city and sang in opera and concert 
atter studying with’ Jean de Reszke. In 
recent years he had given all his time to 
teaching. 

Charles Tait 

SypNgEy, AusTRALIA, July 1.—Charles 
Tait, impresario, who had arranged tours 
in this country of many celebrated artists, 
died on June 27. He was sixty-three years 
old, and had been associated with the firm 
of J. & N. Tait. 


J. Harry Aker 

SAN Antonio, July 5.—J. Harry Aker, 
pianist, died on June 11. He had studied 
under MacDowell and in Leipzig, and was 
assistant to Alfred Reisenauer. He had 
also taught in colleges in the eastern and 
western parts of the United States, and had 
lived in this city for five years. 


G. M. T, 
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CENTURY AND A HALF 


German Theatre Celebrates Ju- 
bilee—History Is Distinguished 
One—Carl Maria von Weber 
Officiated as Its Conductor— 
Flourished under the Direc- 
tion of Angelo Neumann— 
Scene of Early Wagnerian 
Triumphs — Conductors In- 
cluded Mahler, Schalk, Klem- 
perer, Muck, Bodanzky, and 
Kleiber—Present Direction un- 
der Paul Eger Highly Success- 
ful 


By Dr. Paut STEFAN 


RAGUE, June 25.—The hundred 
Pex fiftieth anniversary of the 

German Theatre here is being cele- 
brated this year. Great festivities are 
planned in honor of this occasion. 
Although the theatre has had its finan- 
cial vicissitudes in recent years, the 
Germans in Czechoslovakia have made 
great efforts and much money has been 
collected in order to help it. At present. 
with the usual subsidies and an in- 
increase in box-office receipts, these ef- 
forts seem to assume its continuance 
and its success. 

Theatrical activities in Prague have 
always flourished. But while there are 
in Prague today theatres of both the 
great nations which make up Czecho- 
slovakia—the German and the Czech— 
the city had during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, at least during its first half, only 
one German theatre. From the Seven- 
teenth Century onward the cultural life 
of the Czechs was suppressed, and only 
when the Czech renaissance came about 
in the late Nineteenth Century was it 
possible to create a Czech theatre, which 
became known as the National Theatre 
The German Theatre continued and was 
known, as of old, as the Landestheater. 


Appeal Is to Two Audiences 


Nowadays both theatres, the German 
and the Czech receive a subsidy from 
the government, though the amounts 
differ. The German Theatre appeals 
in language to an audience which 
amounts to only one-twentieth of the 
total population of Prague. It is quite 
evident, therefore, that the German 
Theatre must constantly expect to be 
faced with financial difficulties, and that 
it must make efforts to attract the Czech 
as well as the German inhabitants as 
audiences. This may, of course, be ac- 
complished by good opera perform- 
ances, and it is to this end that the 
recent activities of the theatre have 
been directed. However, it is also neces- 
sary that the theatre cultivate dramatic 
and operetta “performances. Recent 
efforts toward bettering the theatre’s 
finances have been highly successful and 
the future is now a bright one. 

The German Theatre of Prague has 
played an enormously important role in 
the history of music. At first it was 
a protegé of one of Bohemia’s noble 
families, which were all-powerful at 
that time and some of which still exist. 
It was Count Anton Nostitz-Rieneck 
who issued the proclamation which led 
to the foundation of the German The- 
atre. There were at that time several 
popular theatres of minor importance 
in Prague. Vienna had at the same 
time no less than thirteen such munici- 
pal theatres. 

On Easter Monday, April 21, 1783, 
the new German Theatre was opened 
The work prrformed on this occasion 
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MARKED 


The German Theatre in Prague, Scene of Historical Productions with Which the Names 
of Mozart and Weber are Linked, Celebrates Its 150th Anniversary 


was Lessing’s Emilia Galotti, still a 
standard item in the classic repertoire. 
Then came the great epoch of the Ger- 
man Theatre, brought about by Mozart. 
Bohemia is a land of old culture, and 
its public and artists in the Eighteenth 
Century knew even better than the mu- 
sicians in Germany and Austria, what 
was what. Mozart was not getting his 
deserts in Vienna, but in Prague his 
Marriage of Figaro became so popular 
that on his arrival there he could hear 
its melodies played by barrel-organs on 
every street corner. 


Mozart Popular in Prague 


Mozart’s journey to Prague has been 
glorified in one of the most charming 
of German novels (by Morike), and 
his sojourn here must be regarded as 
one of the happiest times in his later 
life, which knew so few light moments. 
The aristocracy and the ordinary citi- 
zens vied with each other in their 
praises of Mozart. The real reason for 
his coming to Prague, however, was 
that the Prague Theatre had commis- 
sioned him to write an opera—Don 
Giovanni. Finally, in spite of all fes- 
tivities and celebrations, the work was 
completed. It was performed in 1787 
in a theatre building which stands to 
this day and is still in use. 

The success was enormous—even for 
the box office. Another opera by Mo- 
zart was given its first performance in 
Prague when he was commissioned to 
write his Clemenza di Tito for the 
coronation festivities of Leopold II. 
The performance took place in 1791, a 
few months before Mozart’s death. 

Weber Was Among Conductors 

In the first years of the Nineteenth 
Century the German Theatre had a 
conductor who was no less a person 
than Carl Maria von Weber. He re- 
mained several years and made the 
acquaintance, on the stage of this the- 
atre, of the woman who eventually be- 
came his wife, and who was then one 
of the favorite singers. During the 
following years Prague enjoyed a cele- 
brated operatic personnel, and contrib- 
uted many fine singers to the world. It 
was not until the Sixties that the im- 
portance of this theatre waned, and its 
waning coincided with the foundation 
of the Czech National Theatre. 

One of the most interesting periods 
in the history of the German Theatre 
started in 1885 when Angelo Neumann 
became director. Neumann was a faith- 
ful follower of Richard Wagner whose 


Ring Cycle was entrusted to him for 
the first time for his travelling organi- 
zation. Wagnerian performances were, 
moreover, exceedingly popular in 
Prague. It was a pride with Neumann 
to discover composers, conductors, 
poets and actors. In this he was emi- 
nently successful. Even works by De- 
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bussy and Richard Strauss were per- 
formed in Prague at a time when these 
composers had merely a handful of 
followers. World fame was achieved 
by Neumann’s conductors Gustav Mah- 
ler, Franz Schalk, Otto Klemperer, 
Karl Muck, Leo Blech and Artur Bo- 
danzky. 


Wartime Conditions Inauspicious 


The successors of Neumann, who was 
director of the German Theatre for an 
extended period, were faced with no easy 
task. The importance of the German 
minority in Prague faded more and 
more, economic conditions became worse, 
and the war interfered. The German 
Theatre enjoyed a decade of importance 
through the activities of Conductor 
Alexander von Zemblinsky who was 
particularly renowned for his Mozart 
performances. Of the other conductors 
who were active in Prague Erich Klei- 
ber is one who achieved especial fame. 
During the current season the new di- 
rection, under Paul Eger has made the 
opera of the German Theatre particu- 
larly successful. The conductors are 
Georg Szell and the Italian Antonio 
Votto, a pupil of Toscanini. The per- 
sonnel includes a large number of ar- 
tists who are also active in the Berlin 
State Opera. These are the reasons 
why the Czech public of Prague has 
found its way in increasing numbers 
to the German Theatre. 





NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 
NOW HAS LARGER STAFF 


Prominent Musicians Join Faculty for 
Courses Which Are Held at 
Interlochen 
INTERLOCHEN, Micu., July 10.—With 
the advance enrolment almost double 
that of last summer, the National Mu- 
sic Camp opened July 1 with an en- 
larged faculty. New members for 1933 
include Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, di- 
rector of the St. Olaf Choir; Pattey 
Evenson, trumpeter, Minneapolis Sym- 
phony; Marius Fossenkemper, clarinet- 
ist, Detroit Symphony; Dalies Frantz, 
pianist; James Gillette, director of 
Carleton College Symphony Band; Guy 
Maier, pianist; Vincent Pezzi, bassoon- 
ist, Rochester Philharmonic; Michael 
Press, violinist; Ralph Rush, director 
of music at Glenville High School, 
Cleveland; and Ralph Wright, director 

of school music in Indianapolis. 

Guest conductors for the summer will 
include Dr. Howard Hanson, Albert 
Stoessel, Dr. Carl Busch, Dr. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, Eric DeLamarter and others. 

Mr. Maier will be at Interlochen from 
July 10 to Aug. 7. He will give courses 
for adults and. high school students; 
also his Musical Journeys. Mr. Press 
will head the violin department. 





Lockwood’s Stabat Mater 
berlin 

OBERLIN, O., July 10.—The premiere 
of the Stabat Mater by Normand Lock- 
wood, was given recently by the Eliza- 
bethan Singers, assisted by members of 
the Oberlin A. Cappella Choir. The 
work is a cappella, and is an interest- 
ing example of the modern style. The 
Elizabethan Singers also gave motets, 
madrigals and glees. This student group 
is under the direction of Olaf C. Chris- 
tiansen. 

One of the pleasantest musical events 
of the spring was the celebration of 
the Brahms centenary, held recently. 
Mrs. Mary U. Bennett, pianist, Ray- 
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mond Cerf, violinist, and John Frazer, 
’cellist, all of the faculty, took part. 





Young Musicians Score in Johnstown 

Jounstown, Pa., July 10.—Young 
musicians have attracted attention. A 
feature of the eighth annual spring con- 
cert given by music organizations of 
the Johnstown Senior High School re- 
cently was the playing of Mendels- 
sohn’s Capriccio Brilliant for piano by 
Willard Noel, assisted by the orchestra. 
This was the first time a high school 
student had appeared as soloist with 
the orchestra. The young pianist is a 
pupil of Mary Austin Hay, who studied 
with Mauritz Leefson in Philadelphia. 
Orchestral, choral and band works were 
heard to advantage, the instrumental 
numbers being conducted by C. P. 
Huntingdon and the chorus by Mary H. 
Weaver. 

Ruth Luebbe, nine years old and also 
a pupil of Mrs. Hay, gave a piano re- 
cital on June 9, assisted in a movement 
from Bach’s Concerto for two violins 
and piano in D Minor by Mary Co- 
troneo, Mariana Hay and Willard Noel. 





Mannes School to Hold Chamber Music 
Meetings for Amateurs 

Special sessions designed to assist 
amateur players of chamber music will 
be introduced next season by the David 
Mannes Music School. These sessions, 
beginning in November, will be held on 
Sunday mornings and Wednesday even- 
ings. Spervisors of gatherings, in 
which pianists and players of string in- 
struments, of all ages, will meet are to 
include Seraphin Albisser, a member of 
the faculty; Naoum Benditzky, ’cellist 
of the Gordon String Quartet; Lillian 
Fuchs, violist of the Perolé Quartet, 
and Wolfe Wolfinsohn, first violinist of 
the Stradivarius Quartet. 

A course of informal talks on music 
appreciation and history will be given 
by Harvey D. Officer on eighteen Sun- 
day mornings, but separate from the 
chamber music course. 





